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The Use of the Text IBoolk 


BY GEORGE CLARKE SELLERY, PROFESSOR OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


You have doubtless met, some time or other, men who 
have declared that the only text-book problem was the pro- 
blem of getting a good one. If you could only get a good 
one, they said, all you would have to do would be to see that 
the pupils learned it. I met one of these men last Summer— 
a teacher from a neighboring State—who put the argument 
very neatly. “ The author of the text-book,” he said, “ knows 
more about his subject than I do, and he has presented it in 
his book in a way which will enable it to produce its best 
effect, and it would be folly for me to intervene between the 
book and the pupil and mar that effect.” I need hardly say 
that I conceive the teacher’s part in the use of the text-book 
to be somewhat more exalted. 

Whether the text-book is satisfactory or not, there are sev- 
eral outstanding difficulties in its use which I wish to re- 
mind you of, and also some suggestions as to the ways in 
which they have been met. 

The most elementary problem, which is at the same time 
a fundamental one, is that of language. A history teacher, 
experience proves, dare not assume that his pupils know the 
English language well enough to get the ideas the author 
wishes to convey, and it is therefore his first duty to see that 
they understand the language of the text-book. This, some 
one may object, is not history, but English. True; but every 
teacher has to give instruction in English, as far as his sub- 
ject requires it, and the more codperation there is in the 
teaching of the language the better. If the pupils do not get 
the author’s meaning, they can not learn the history which 
his words present. 

It is not possible to catalogue all the linguistic pitfalls 
which beset the path of the average high-school pupil, but 
there are several sorts against which every skilled teacher 
should be forewarned. There is, first, the unusual word 
which the writer has had to use, or at any rate has used in 
order to convey his meaning; secondly, the common word 
which he employs in a special sense; thirdly, the figure of 
speech ; fourthly, the allusion, literary or historical ; fifthly, 
the sentence whose exact meaning turns upon certain quali- 
fying words. The pupil is naturally prone to take the 
obvious meaning, to guess at a hard word or allow his eye 
to read it as a “soft” word, to slide over the qualifying 
words in the closely-woven sentence; in short, to miss the 
meaning without knowing that he has missed it. Every one 
here present can probably recall cases like that of the pupil 
who read in the text that after the death of Gustavus Adol- 
phus the war was carried on by generals trained in his school, 
and then stated in class that Gustavus Adolphus had founded 
a school for generals! 

These linguistic difficulties must, as far as possible, be 
foreseen by the teacher, who should ask the pupils to look up 
such and such words in the dictionary, to give special atten- 
tion to the context here or there, to read over this or that 
sentence very carefully and decide what are the words which 
determine the exact meaning of the sentence. If the pupils 
ean solve the difficulty for themselves when their attention 
has been drawn to it, they will reap the benefits of their 


labors ; if it turns out that they cannot solve it, they will at 
least be in a position to value the teacher’s solution. 

Close attention to the linguistic difficulties is especially 
needful in the earlier years of the course. As time passes, 
and the pupils get a better grasp on the historical vocabulary, 
the number of linguistic questions will decline, although the 
teacher ought never to relax his vigilant scrutiny of the lan- 
guage of the text. 

A second problem, which is partly linguistic, but more 
largely historical, is that concerned with the meanings of 
such comprehensive words as society, sovereignty, civilization, 
spiritual, secular, national. What a host of ideas march 
through the mind of the educated man when he thinks of 
the word civilization—the goal of humanity throughout the 
ages! All these words can be held and used vaguely, and 
usually are so employed, but as the high-school pupil pro- 
gresses in his history course he should steadily gain an in- 
creasingly rich content for them. The teacher should strive 
to increase the store of ideas which these words represent, and 
in every possible way should lead his pupils consciously to 
take stock of them. If the teacher does not make this one 
of his aims, his pupils will suffer grievous loss.* 

Among the problems which may be called purely histori- 
cal, I should say that the first in order of importance is to 
have the pupils secure a reasonably accurate grasp of the 
meaning of the generalizations in the text-book. They find 
it relatively easy and even attractive to learn and remember 
isolated simple facts, such as the names of rulers, the dates 
of administrations, the outlines of a battle, the successive 
steps in any simple movements set forth in the text. It is 
very different with the generalizations in which the author 
endeavors to sum up the results, or present the real inward 
meaning of a long process of historical evolution. These 
generalizations, in comparison with the simple facts, just re- 
ferred to, may be called complex facts, but they are even 
more than that; they are virtually symbols or formule, repre- 
senting the countless simple facts which lie behind them. 
When an author gives, for example, the outlines of the 
growth of the power of the French monarchy and then con- 
cludes by saying: “Thus the monarchy established the 
unity of the State,” how easy it is for the pupil to remember 
the words of the generalization, while remaining almost en- 
tirely ignorant of its significance! For, mark you, such a 
generalization is never based on the simple facts given in the 
text, but upon them and legions of others omitted, or even 
unknown at first hand, by the author. The filling of import- 
ant generalizations with adequate content is one of the most 
serious duties of the teacher. 

In endeavoring to fill the generalizations with the adequate 
content the teacher must, first of all, have the pupils work 
from the simple facts given in the text to the generalization, 

*It isa pleasure to acknowledge the obligation I am under, as a student of the 
pedagogy of history, to Miss Charlotte Worley of Nebraska, who was a graduate 
student at the University of Wisconsin about two years ago. My treatment of the 
linguistic problem is dominated by her ideas, and throughout this paper her peda- 


gogical influence more than once exerts its sway. I trust that her book on the teach- 
ing of history may soon see the light. It will be a work of great value. 
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and vice versa. In addition to this he will need, in many 
cases, to draw upon his own historical resources, and present 
other illustrative facts, derived from preceding lessons and 
especially from his own independent reading, and thus make 
the generalizations not merely verbal but vital. The wise 
teacher will not handle all generalizations in this way, but 
only such as he deems important, or as we say nowadays, 
essential. He knows that elimination should go hand and 
hand with emphasis, and that many parts of the text need 
only to be read, not remembered, since they serve merely to 
introduce important topics. 

What are the essentials in a text-book? What is the “ core 
of essential fact ” spoken of in the Wisconsin Manual? The 
teacher of mathematics or science does not need to ask him- 
self such a question ; he does not say to himself, “ What shall 
I omit in the theory of quadratics or of atoms?” It is quite 
different with the teacher of history. It is customary to say 
to him, “ Emphasize those facts, simple and complex, which 
have been most important in producing our present civiliza- 
tion.” Well and good; but, what are these facts? How 
can you tell them when you encounter them ? 

Last summer | asked three experienced teachers to point 
out independently the essentials in two important pages of a 
well-known text-book. They placed the results of their study 
on tie blackboard, and we found that there were marked 
differences of opinion. Now, if historical values were as easy 
to determine as the values of our coins, the matter of selec- 
tion would be relatively simple; but historical values are not 
absolute, but relative—relative to time, place, and the indi- 
vidual—and a teacher’s temperament and training will in 
every case enter into his decision. ‘This means, in practice, 
that the “core of essential fact ” will in some measure vary 
with the teacher. Fortunately for us and our children, we 
are not driven to seek an impossible and deadening unifor- 
mity, and are in a position to utilize to the fullest extent the 
individuality of our teachers. 

In deciding what he will emphasize—and that means what 
he wil! ask his pupils to consider especially in their prepara- 
tion—the wise teacher gives weight to those “ essentials ” he 
is best equipped te handle. I do not mean for a moment 
that the teacher will pass over movements of obvious import- 
ance just because they do not interest him, but that he should 
give his pupils the advantage of the special knowledge of 
any important phase of civilization which he may possess. It 
is no smal! part of the teacher’s duty—indeed, I venture to 
believe that it is probably his noblest function—to clothe with 
life the “ dry bones ” of the text-book. He should, therefore. 
without being lop-sided. give generous treatment to those 
topics in the text which his aptitudes and training enable him 


+4 to fill with the richest content. If he is strong in social or 
oo artistic history, let him use his strength whenever possible! 
fe If he is filled with enthusiasm for constitutional or economic 
“he history, let him give vent to it! For, at best, none of us can 


hope to give our students more than a fragmentary picture 
of a portion of the past, and we commit a serious blunder if 
we do not make that picture as vital as possible. Knowledge 
and enthusiasm are mighty in creating interest, and interest 
is one of the widest of the doors that lead into the kingdom 
of history. The “essentials,” then, will and should vary 
from teacher to teacher. 

There are times, however, when the teacher does well to 
emphasize a so-called non-essential. This occurs when the 
non-essential offers the teacher a special opportunity to train 
and test the judgment of his pupils. Let me make my 

int clear by means of Cheyney’s treatment of the will of 

enry VII, in his “Short History of England.” 

On pages 309-10 Cheyney makes the following statement: 
“There had been so much confusion about the legitimacy of 
Henry’s children, and uncertainty as to their right to the in- 
heritance, that parliament had passed a special act giving him 
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the right to provide in his will for the succession to the 
crown. In accordance with this act of parliament he left 
instructions that his son Edward should succeed him and pass 
the crown down to his children, if he should have any. If 
he had none, it was to go to his elder sister Mary and to her 
children. If she also should die without children, it should 
go to Elizabeth. Asa matter of fact, each of Henry’s chil- 
dren reigned in successsion and all died without heirs.” On 
pages 383, in treating of the accession of James I, Cheyney 
says: “Elizabeth had refused to acknowledge any one as 
her successor. even after it became evident that she would 
have no children of her own. If the will of Henry VIII, 
under which she, as well as Edward and Mary, had inher- 
ited the throne, was to be followed, a certain English noble- 
man, son of the sister of Lady Jane Grey and great-grandson 
of Mary, the younger sister of Henry VIII, would become 
king. But James Stuart, son of Mary Queen of Scots and 
great-grandson of Margaret, the elder sister of Henry VIII, 
was a far more suitable candidate.” And in a footnote to 
page 383 Cheyney gives a genealogical table which makes 
clear the relationships of all the persons mentioned to each 
other. 

Now, from the standpoint of essentials it is, I think, un- 
wise to bother children with the terms of the will of Henry 
VIII, since the succession of Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, 
and James followed the regular rules of inheritance, the will 
being ignored in tlie case of James. But Cheyney’s peculiar 
treatment of the will presents a rare chance to exercise the 
judgment of the pupils, and such opportunities should be 
grasped. Let the teacher refer the pupils to the two pas- 
sages and the footnote, and ask them to state the terms of the 
will. They will need to read the text very carefully, to study 
over the phraseology, to compare the statements, and to come 
to a conclusion they can justify from the text. When the 
problem comes up in class—and I am a false prophet if such 
a problem is not discussed with almost tumultuous interest 
—and the pupils have gone over the evidence again and 
given their decisions, let the teacher read the will of Henry 
VIII from some of the constitutional histories and thus vin- 
dicate the judgment of the winning side! Such problems 
cannot be given to babes, but when the pupils are up to them 
they can occasionally be used with telling effect, whether they 
concern “ essentials ” or “ non-essentials.” 

It has not escaped your notice, I am sure, that the pro- 
blems involved in the use of the text-book, which I have now 
laid before you, are at bottom, of the same character ; they are 
all matters of selection, elimination, and emphasis. The 
teacher must discover what words, phrases, and sentences 
need special consideration in order to bring out the author’s 
meaning; he must fix upon the generalizations which are to 
receive extra attention and be filled with the richest content, 
or, looking at the question from another point of view, he 
must determine what parts of the text he will have the pupils 
emphasize, and what they are to pass over with a mere care- 
ful reading. 

The decision of these questions determines the recitation ; 
the day’s lesson turns upon the decision; everything depends 
upon it—both the teacher’s preparation of the lesson and the 
pupils’ preparation of the lesson. What would be the use of 
the teacher planning the lesson so as to give the maximum of 
valuable information and training to his pupils, if their 
preparation of the lesson were made in ignorance of his plan? 
Can satisfactory results be achieved with the teacher shaping 
the work one way and each pupil shaping it his way, or leav- 
ing it unshaped, incoherent! Similarly why suffer the dam- 
age which results from only a partial understanding of the 
teacher’s plan by the pupils? Surely it is beyond contradic- 
tion or cavil that the pupils have a right to know, in advance 
of their preparation, exactly what the teacher is going to em- 
phasize, exactly what he desires them to know most about, 
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what words, sentences, and generalizations he wishes them 
most fully to understand! ‘There can be no dispute on this 
point. ‘The secret of the satisfactory recitation is the satis- 
factory assignment of the lesson. A wealth of illustrative 
matter introduced by the teacher will be largely squandered 
unless the pupils have prepared themselves to appreciate it 
by a discriminating preparation of the lesson. The more 
specific the assignment, the more specific the preparation, and 
the more successful all sides of the class exercise. 

I desire to give this point all possible distinctness, as it is 
crucial. ‘here is no greater source of slovenliness in the 
pupils’ preparation than indefiniteness in the assignment ; like 
master, like pupils. ‘There is no more serious cause of dis- 
couragement to conscientious pupils, nor of encouragement 
to lazy pupils to persist in their laziness, than their inability 
to know precisely what they are expected to do. No mere 
“giving out” of the lesson, no emphatic admonitions, such 
as, “Give special attention the Missouri Compromise,” or 
“ Study carefully the results of the Hundred Years’ War for 
England,” meet the needs of the situation. The assignment 
should set before the pupils, not a number of topics they are 
to concentrate their attention upon, but a number of ques- 
tions they are to answer. And the character of the answers 
desired should be indicated. The teacher should not dictate, 
“ Study the causes of the Missouri Compromise,” but, “ Find 
three important causes for the Missouri Compromise.” He 
should not say, “ What were the results of the Hundred 
Years’ War for England,” but “ What four changes did the 
Hundred Years’ War bring about in the rights of the En- 
glish Parliament.” ‘The questions should steadily develop 
the selective and discriminating powers of the pupils, or in 
other words, train their judgments in the very process of ac- 
quiring the facts of the text-book. 

In assigning the lesson, the teacher naturally clears up 
those difficulties which the pupils would find overwhelming, 
but he should be careful not to make the road too smooth. 
and he should leave every difficulty which the pupils can. find 
time to surmount without his aid. He will not forget that 
information which one gains for himself is ten times more 
enduring, and educative, than that which another gives him. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add that the questions in 
the assignment should be the teacher’s own, determined by 
his knowledge of the subject and of his pupils, and that as 
this knowledge increases the questions in the assignment 
should change. The questions which are placed in text-books 
by well-meaning authors may be a help to the teacher, but 
they can not, in the nature of the case, serve as a substitute 
for his own. The assignment is the teacher’s plan for the 
recitation, and the teacher’s own questions are the essence 
of the assignment. 

Other advantages of this method of assignment may now 
be set forth, with all due brevity. In the first place, all the 
members of the class, having worked over the same material 
with the same objects in view, will be in a position to dis- 
cuss the questions intelligently in class, and to appropriate 
those additional elements of insight, inspiration, and infor- 
mation which the teacher and other pupils may properly 
introduce by way of supplement to the text. No dne expects 
that the pupils will come to the same conclusions. Differ- 
ences of opinion form the basis for intelligent as well as 
animated class discussions, in which the evidence is canvassed 
and the judgment is tested and trained. Class discussions 
of this sort are as far asunder as the poles from what some- 
times goes under the same name, where prejudices are jaunt- 
ily aired and pupils tell what they think Cromwell or Wash- 
ington ought to have done under the circumstances. This 
latter sort of discussion is mock discussion and the interest 
it evokes is spurious; it is based on a love of talking rather 
than of thinking. 

In the second place, the method here presented gives all the 
pupils the solid encouragement of knowing that their work 


will be judged by, and their success will to a large degree de- 
pend upon, their answers to the questions of the assignment, 
and not by their answers to questions they have never 
dreamed of. ‘This is of particular importance to that large 
class of pupils who need time for reflection, who think solidly 
but slowly. But it is also of great value to the quicker mem- 
bers of the class. These, under the régime of indefinite as- 
signment, frequently miss a good deal of training, for they 
are able to cover up a careless preparation by a brilliant off- 
hand answer to a new problem, for which the teacher supplies 
all the data. Such problems have their value. and properly 
appear in class exercises, but they should be supplementary 
to, and not a substitute for, the problems raised in the as- 
signment. The brighter students should acquire historical 
information just as well as the other members of the class, 
and the foundation for this information must be laid in 
their own directed study. 

A third advantage of the specific assignment is the oppor- 
tunity it gives for variety in the class exercises. It saves, 
for other purposes, much of the time which is so often spent 
in clearing up individual difficulties which the respective 
pupils could have solved for themselves if their work had 
been properly guided. It brings together a class whose mem- 
bers have thought out the same fundamental questions, and 
not an aggregation of individuals who seem to have read 
different books. Hence the assignment proper can be cov- 
ered with speed and zest, and there is time for comparison 
of conclusions, for the introduction of illustrative matter 
by teacher and pupils, for special topics, for debates between 
selected champions, and for the correlation of the whole 
work. There is also time, I may be permitted to add, for 
dictating a detailed assignment for the next day, provided 
the typewriting department cannot be enlisted. 

Finally, the method I have outlined maintains a correct 
balance between historical training and the acquisition ‘of 
historical information. Ten years ago the Committee of 
Seven of the American Historical Association published 
their epoch-making report, in which they laid down the im- 
portance of the disciplinary side of history, saying: “ We 
contend that the accumulation of facts is not the sole, or, 
perhaps, not the leading, purpose of studying history.”* For 
many teachers, however, the training of the thinking powers 
of the pupils, recommended by the committee, has proved a 
snare, and in their well-meant efforts to get away from the 
old rote method of memorizing facts they have woefully ne- 
glected the facts. Such a result, I am certain, was never 
contemplated by the committee. If the pupils acquire the 
facts properly—that is, if they discriminatingly work out, 
from the text, the real historical facts, the content-filled 
facts, which the words of the text are meant to convey—they 
will thereby, inevitably, develop their thinking powers. This 
sort of mental discipline, which is secured in the very act 
or process of acquiring information, is the most important 
historical training which the high-school history course 
gives. I would not deny the value of having the pupils pass 
judgments upon the justice of the acts or opinions of in- 
dividuals or the conclusions of text-writers, but this sort of 
training, unless handled with great skill, is very apt to pass 
into the crude sort of talking or airing of thoughtless opin- 
ion which I mentioned above. Much more important is the 
testing, discriminating, selective thinking employed in 
properly acquiring the facts. It is chiefly in this sort of 
historical work that the high-school pupil’s judgment is 
trained, while at the same time he gains, in the most en- 
during way, the historical information which we all rightly 
feel he should possess. 

When students of sculpture have acquired some knowl- 
edge of the art, the master initiates them into its secrets 
by having them copy models of masterpieces which he places 
before them. He does not tell them to select, from the count- 

* Report of the Committee of Seven, 1904, pp. 87-88. 
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less subjects which nature offers, anything which appeals to 
their immature judgments; he knows that they can most 
effectively learn the secrets of great sculpture by faithfully 
copying the works of the great sculptors, who have, so to 
speak, simplified nature by reproducing various aspects of 
her handiwork. The powers of the students being thus 
strengthened and exercised, they are at length freed from 
supervision and at liberty to produce for themselves. 

In a similar fashion, and from analogous motives, does 
the wise teacher train his history — 


that the way to make his pupils skil 


He does not dream 
ful is to let them choose, 


from the multitude of facts in the text-book, such topics as 
appeal to their immature judgments. He knows that inco- 
herence and disappointment lie along that path. On the con- 
trary, he sets before them the special facts they are to at- 
tempt to master, and teaches them how to achieve the mas- 
tery by testing, discriminating, and comparing. Thus, in 
time, they acquire the art of reading history, and are pre- 
pared to enjoy the liberty of interpreting the past and the 
present. This power they should measurably attain by the 
end of their high-school course ; I doubt if it is realizable earl- 
ier, except with remarkable individual pupils. 


Recent lElistory 


BY JOHN HAYNES PH.D., DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


I. Portugal. 


Revolutions have been a marked feature 
of the first decade of the twentieth century. 
Russia, Turkey and Persia have recently 
been in the throes of constitutional change. 
Now comes Portugal. On the fourth of 
October, 1910, the Republicans, taking ad- 
vantage of the public feeling aroused by the 
murder of a well-known Republican leader 
by an insane fanatic, effected with business- 
like dispatch, a revolution for which they 
had long had their plans laid. An active 
propaganda had extended throughout the 
country and had met with great success in 
the army and navy. It was soldiers and 
sailors of Republican sympathies who really 
carried through the movement. Only two 
weeks before the occurrence of the revolu- 
tion it had been announced that an attempt 
to overthrow the House of Braganza had 
been frustrated. Senhor Braga, for many 
years one of Portugal’s most eminent liter- 
ary men, was made provisional president of 
the Republic which was set up, and the 
young king, Manuel II, fled from his coun- 
try. 

The most important cause of the change 
of government, which was not unexpected 
by those in touch with Portuguese affairs, 
was the wholesale corruption which has long 
existed under the monarchy. The character 
of the government may be inferred from the 
fact that public officials were in the habit 
of drawing their salaries for ten to twenty 
years in advance. In contrast, the Republi- 
ean leaders appear to have been free from 
serious venality. The incompetence and re- 
puted immorality of the young king, who 
succeeded to the throne in 1908, upon the 
assassination of his father and elder brother, 
powerfully aided his overthrow. An _ ex- 
treme anticlerica]l feeling also contributed 
to the revolution. 

The new government has announced as 
.its policy financial reform, the development 
of the national resources, freedom of the 
press, reform of the courts, the suppression 
of the religious orders, and the reform of 
&* Teachers who are interested in recent history ought 
to have at hand two excellent works which have lately 
appeared. They are Hazen’s ‘‘ Europe Since 1815,” and 
Volume XII, “The Latest Age,’’ of the Cambridge 


Modern History. Both books treat of events as late as 
1909.—J. H. 


the army and navy. The religious congre- 
gations have been very harshly treated. 
Their members were given only twenty-four 
hours to leave the country and suffered in- 
sult and violence from anti-clerical rioters 
and hostile agents of the Republic. An old 
decree of 1834, never formally revoked, 
which suppressed all convents and monas- 
teries, has been rigorously enforced. 

But few nations,of which the United States 
is not one, have accorded formal recogni- 
tion to the Republic of Portugal, but most 
nations are doing business on a provisional 
basis with the de facto government. It is 
evident that there is much doubt about the 
success of the Republican experiment and 
there is no doubt that the new rulers have 
a difficult task. Eighty per cent. of the 
people are illiterate, morals are low, and the 
great bulk of the population sunk in pov- 
erty. The cost of living has increased, ow- 
ing partly to the enforcement of the cus- 
toms laws, and in part to the general con- 
dition of insecurity, which is augmented by 
numerous strikes of laborers which have 
come with the establishment of greater lib- 
erty. The new rulers are unaccustomed to 
the responsibility of power. There is a na- 
tural but unwise vindictiveness in official 
circles against everything connected with the 
old régime. On the other hand there is a 
commendable effort to remedy abuses in the 
administration of justice. Those in author- 
ity are honestly trying to translate into 
practice the principles which they profess. 
As we go to press the country is still under 
a provisional government, and no appeal to 
the people as a whole has been made. The 
elections soon to be held ought to give some 
indication of the feeling of the nation. The 
“London Times ” expresses the opinion that 
all available evidence seems to show that 
the country is tired of monarchy and sin- 
cerely desirous of a Republic. There cer- 
tainly is ground for hope that in spite of 
obstacles the revolution is the beginning of 
better government and greater prosperity 
for Portugal. 


II. Russia and Finland. 


The purpose of this article is to trace 
briefly the course of events in Russia since 
the election of the third Duma. When the 


second Duma was dissolved in 1907, a mani- 
festo was issued which violated the terms 
of the famous October manifesto of 1905 in 
that it changed the rules as to representa- 
tion and suffrage without the consent of the 
people’s representatives. The right to 
choose a majority of the members was be- 
stowed upon about 13,000 land owners, and 
the body so elected has been called the 
Landlords’ Duma. A member of the mod- 
erate party called Octobrists, was chosen 
president. This party takes its name from 
its adhesion to the manifesto of October 30, 
1905. Though the Duma voted a loyal ad- 
dress, it also passed a resolution that the 
title of autocrat ouglit to be abolished. A 
far-reaching act of the third Duma, which 
is still in existence, is a law providing for 
the gradual break-up of the mir or village 
community, and the substitution of individ- 
ual for common ownership of land. This 
action was taken on the initiative of the 
Czar’s ministers. Whether it is on the 
whole wise may be doubted. 

In 1909 the sensational disclosure was 
made that a man named Azeff, who was a 
secret agent of the police was also the 
leader of the executive committee of the 
terrorists. His ease appears to be typical. 
As a means of fighting the revolutionary 
propaganda, the Russian government first 
provokes conspiracy and then punishes the 
conspirators. The country is called quiet by 
the authorities, but the means by which 
this condition is secured may be judged 
from the fact that there were 1,439 execu- 
tions for political offenses in 1909. Over 
28,000 persons were exiled in the four years 
ending with 1909. Important civil cases are 
turned over to military tribunals, judges 
and witnesses are rewarded or punished ac- 
cording to their attitude toward the gov- 
ernment. Reaction is in the saddle and the 
liberal hopes of recent years have been 
largely blasted. Still Premier Stolypin, 
who has been in office since 1906, does not 
wholly satisfy the extreme bureaucrats. 
March 20, of the present year, he resigned, 
but was restored to power within the week, 
and his two chief opponents were excluded 
from the Council for the rest of the year. 
It is tolerably clear that the Czar found 
that, if he did not retain Stolypin, he must 
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either have a truly liberal ministry or must 
place the government in the hands of the 
“grand-ducal plunderers and _  incompe- 
tents,’ whose embezzlements and corrup- 
tion have been brought to light through the 
influence of the Premier, whose administra- 
tion possesses the virtue of unwonted 
financial integrity. It is probable that his 
temporary fall was brought about chiefly 
by men, some of them very near the throne, 
whose fraudulent transactions have been 
uncovered. Feeble though it is, Russia, has 
a representative chamber, which after many 
and long struggles, is probably destined to 
become the dominant part of a truly consti- 
tutional government. 

In recent months there has been a severe 
persecution of the Jews. They are being 
expelled with great cruelty from most of 
the cities of Russia by a rigorous applica- 
tion of the law confining them to Jewish 
quarters, which are entirely too small for 
the population legally resident there. In 
some cases they are expelled even from the 
“pale.” There is no doubt that this bar- 
barous movement has the support of the 
most responsible authorities. 

In 1899 there began an attempt to Rus- 
sify Finland, which since 1809 has been a 
Grand Duchy, whose ruler was the Czar of 
Russia. It had a Diet of its own, used its 


FREDERICK WILLIAM MAITLAND, 
By H. A. L. Fisher. 
REVIEWED BY EDWARD P. CHEYNEY. 


This brilliant, suggestive and sympathetic 
biographical sketch of Professor Maitland 
by his brother-in-law, tempts a reviewer to 
quote some of the bright sayings of the 
writer and to dwell on the personality of 
the man about whom he is writing. The 
irradiating influence of a bright mind is 
shown nowhere more strongly than in the 
thought and writing to which it gives birth 
in others, and in the never-failing interest 
which it turns to itself. But this tempta- 
tion must be resisted in a review, the duty 
of which is rather to call attention to what 
Professor Maitland has done for history 
than what he was himself. We often hear 
of epoch-making books. It was not so much 
any single work that Maitland wrote that 
constituted an epoch in the writing of 
English history as the cumulative effect of 
his whole body of writings. 


Yet the very first of his books gives a 
clue to his whole work. “ The Pleas of the 
Crown for the County of Gloucester for the 
Year 1228.” a thin volume published in 
1884, might seem a somewhat insignificant 
and technical work on a narrow subject and 
intended for specialists. But it was far 
more. Gloucester was Mr. Maitland’s native 
county and the things recorded in the docu- 
ment were real to him; 1221 was the ear- 
liest year for which a record of the king’s 


own language and had separate laws. This 
process was brought to a sudden halt by the 
revolutionary movement in Russia, and in 
1905 the Czar was constrained to restore 
all the ancient liberties of Finland. She at 
once reformed her government, establishing 
a unicameral legislature in place of four 
chambers or estates. Universal suffrage, in- 
cluding women as well as men, was estab- 
lished, and women were made eligible to 
the Chamber. Proportional representation 
was another feature of the new form of 
government. But the autonomy of Finland 
was destined to be short-lived, for in 1909 
there was another movement to abolish it. 
The trouble began by the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s claiming authority over any Finnish 
question which concerned the empire, no 
matter how indirectly. The Finns consid- 
ered this a violation of the rights granted 
to the Grand Duchy. In June, 1910, the 
Russian Duma passed a bill which deprived 
the Finnish Chamber of its right to pass 
upon questions which in any way concerned 
the empire, and made the Czar the sole 
judge of what questions are imperial. The 
Finns were to have five members in the 
Duma and one member of the Imperial 
Council. Such matters as taxation, police, 
schools, public meetings and the press are 
in this bill treated as imperial questions. 


IBook JReviews 


court for that county existed, and thus 
marked the beginning of things; it was quite 
a new idea to use court records as a source 
of knowledge for general history, and the 
material was treated with an insight, alert- 
ness of mind, critical skill, and what might 
be called a power of extraction, all of 
which made up a combined influence well- 
fitted to begin a new era of historical study. 

A great mine of original historical mater- 
ial was lying unworked in the form of the 
records of the English courts. Century 
after century has gone by, piling up these 
records, seldom destroying, but seldom util- 
izing them. Bracton was able to use them 
already in his time to construct a great 
philosophical treatise on the common law. 
Coke was able, four hundred years later, to 
use them as ammunition in a conflict be- 
tween law and equity, between the courts 
and the king; in our time the records of the 
courts have been made to yield knowledge 
of the life of Shakespeare, and arguments 
for and against the land-policy of England. 
It was the greatest work of Maitland to go 
back in his study to these unique original 
materials, to supply to them unflagging in- 
dustry and very unusual powers of analysis, 
to vivify them by his insight, and illuminate 
them by his wit. Such court records exist 
literally by cords in cubie measure, by tons 
in weight. They differ from contemporary 
chronicles in their closer connection with the 
life of their time, in their greater certitude, 
and in their greater variety of contents. As 


It is clear that this law practically de- 
stroys Finnish autonomy. So far there has 
been no interference with the language of 
the country. Doubtless that will follow 
when the occasion seems opportune. Grant- 
ing that the Finns carry the matter of 
autonomy to extreme lengths, as, for in- 
stance, in their opposition to physical con- 
nection between their railways and those of 
Russia, this action is a colossal blunder. 
While enjoying their autonomy the people 
never failed in loyalty and Finland has 
been of strategic advantage without being 
an expense to the empire. In place of this 
Russia will now have a bitterly hostile 
population at the very doors of her capital. 
When next she is in military straits, her 
action of 1910 is likely to react upon her- 
self. The Finnish Diet. has refused to take 
any action admitting the constitutionality 
of Russia’s proceedings. For the present 
this makes no difference, for Russia has the 
power to do as she likes, Success in Russi- 
fying Finland would be a case of a lower 
civilization dragging down a superior to its 
own level. Doubtless one reason for the 
government’s policy is that a Russian vis- 
iting Finland cannot fail to observe the dif- 
ference between his own medieval land and 
the modern country which lies but a short 
distance from St. Petersburg. 


Albert Sorel says, “The history of law 
places the whole human tragedy and the 
whole human comedy under our eyes.” The 
mine has even yet been scarcely explored, 
by no means thoroughly worked. 

The second work in this field was “Brac- 
ton’s Note Book,” a three volume text, care- 
fully edited, published in 1887, and practi- 
cally proved by Vinogradoff and Maitland to 
be the collection of thirteenth century cases 
which the great medieval law writer used 
in preparing his famous essay. The most 
extensive and characteristic body of Mait- 
land’s production im this field, however, is 
to be found in the publications of the “ Sel- 
den Society,” a series planned and to a great 
extent initiated by Maitland himself. From 
the year 1888 onward almost every year has 
seen one or more of the handsome volumes 
of this invaluable series of records pro- 
duced, and a considerable number of the 
early volumes were edited by him. “ Select 
Pleas of the Crown, 1200-1255,” was the 
first volume, followed at intervals by eight 
others, the most conspicuous of which was 
probably, “Select Pleas in Manorial 
Courts.” Maitland’s witty and learned in- 
troductions to these volumes, his notes, 
suggestions, and criticisms established a 
standard of editorial work in such fields 
of study that has been of immense 
value. Not everyone has the power, but 


everyone may recognize the standard and 
live as nearly up to it as possible. In the 
same general field of work lie his “ Roman 
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Canon Law in the Chureh of England,” 
“Domesday Book and Beyond,” and 
“Township and Borough.” 

Much of his work also appeared in English 
and American legal and historical journals, 
and a most interesting and valuable diver- 
gence in time and subject from his usual 
field of study is to be found in the chapter 
on “ The Anglican Settlement and the Scot- 
tish Reformation“ in the Cambridge Mod- 
ern History: “A Constitutional History of 
England,” prepared as a course of lectures 
for undergraduates at Cambridge during his 
early career as a teacher there, has also been 
published since his death, and is of much 
interest, although not of the importance of 
most of his other writing. By far the best 
known of Maitland’s works is the “ History 
of English Law,” published in 1895. It ap- 
peared under the joint names of Pollock and 
Maitland, but far the greater part of it was 
the work of the latter. It became at once 
popular, so far as such a work can be popu- 
lar, and it has since been twice re-edited. It 
covers a relatively short period, closing with 
1272, but that is by far the most important 
period of English law. The first volume was 
the more general, the second the more tech- 
nical part of the work. In this are manifest 
the teachings characteristic of all Maitland’s 
legal writing. The history of law is part 
of the history of the country; the law can 
be understood only by understanding the 
general course of events, and apprehending 
all the influences of each period; on the 
other hand the life and character of each 
period is realized only when a knowledge of 
its law is included in the picture. Not only 
do legal documents include a vast amount 
of detail of general historic significance, but 


‘legal writing, at least when it is as lumin- 


ous as that of Maitland, is a constituent 
part of the writing of a nation’s history. 
Maitland was a practicing lawyer for 
eight years, and then successively reader 
and Professor in English Law at Cambridge, 
England, from 1884 to 1906. During these 
years he took part in such teaching and ad- 
ministrative work as is expected of the 
holder of an English University professor- 
ship. For the last eight years of his life his 
health was so frail that it was necessary 
for him to live during the winter in the 
Canaries or some other tropical station. How 
he was able to perform such a vast amount 
of. minute investigation and ever fresh and 
vigorous writing is the wonder and despair 
of other students. 
- » Much of his writing is technical and suited 
more for specialists than for general read- 
ers of history. On the other hand, much of 
the “ History of English Law, Canon Law, 
Township and Borough,” and some of his 
other studies are surprisingly clear and 
comprehensible even to the non-legal stu- 
dent, and the constant flashes of humor, the 
frequent suggestive remarks, the occasion- 
ally profound observations, make a consid- 


\ 


erable amount of Maitland good reading for 
everybody. 

[H. A. L. Fisher, Frederick William 
Maitland. Cambridge University Press. 
1910.} 


CANNON’S READING REFERENCES 
FOR ENGLISH HISTORY. 
REVIEWED BY C. A. COULOMB, PH.D. 
Teachers and students of English history 
should warmly welcome the volume of 
Reading References by Dr. Cannon. The 
book is not intended to be a critical biblio- 
graphy, but, as the author states, it is 
designed to minimize the difficulty which 
teachers of (English) history find in pro- 
viding adequate facilities for collateral read- 
ing by their students, by, first, disclosing 
the surprising amount of material to be 
found in almost any library; second, by 
suggesting definite topics to be followed 
up; third, by providing definite references 
which the students can easily find for them- 

selves. 

The work is divided into two parts: a 
book-list of the works referred to, and 
topics and references covering the whole 
period of English history, including that 
of the colonies. 

Part I contains a total of 2,054 titles, a 
considerable proportion being those of mag- 
azine articles. The list is divided into three 
principal sections. Section I includes Gen- 
eral Works, covering such sub-sections as 
Bibliographies, both general and special; 
Historical Aids, containing titles of encyclo- 
pedias, periodicals, works on_ historical 
method and those containing illustrative 
material; and, finally, works relating to 
the auxiliary sciences, cuch as Geography, 
Philology, Ethnology, ete. Section II con- 
tains historical works relating to more than 
a single period, divided into Sources and 
Modern Accounts, with sub-topics under 
each, the sub-topics under Modern Accounts 
being,- I, General; If, Individual Countries 
other than the British Empire; ILI. British 
Empire. Under the latter sub-topic appear 
the following divisions: (a) General or not 
Specially Classified; (b) Bibliographical 
Collections; (c) Colonization and Empire; 
(d) Constitutional, Political, Legal, etc.; 
(e) Religious; (f) Education and Culture; 
(g) Social and Economic. Section III con- 
tains titles of historical works relating to 
a single period with sub-sections as before. 

Part II of Dr. Cannon’s work contains a 
list of topics and references, grouped in 
nine principal sections, covering eight 
periods of English History to 1910, Sec- 
tion IX containing references to Imperial 
history. These nine sections are still fur- 
ther divided into a total of eighty-seven 
sub-sections, each sub-section as a rule 
covering the period of a single sovereign, 
though in some cases two, three, or even 
more sub-sections are devoted to the his- 
tory of a single reign. 


Under each of the sub-sections the source 
material is given first; followed by two 
groups of modern accounts. The first group 
is especially suitable for high school stu- 
dents, while group II refers to works of 
a more advanced character, intended for 
college use. After the references to modern 
accounts, we find references to _ biblio- 
graphies and to illustrative material, both 
in prose and poetry. As an illustration, 
taken at random, of the amount of work 
involved in the compilation, it may be 
mentioned that under the second group of 
modern works for the four years of the 
reign of James II, there are no less than 
fifty-seven references. An index to the 
volume covers ninety-two pages and each 
work is entered under the author’s name, 
and, in almost every case, also by title. 

The student of particular periods will, of 
course, miss some familiar names in Dr. 
Cannon’s book. The author states, how- 
ever, that the book was formed by actual 
library experience, and hence contains the 
names of only those works which may be 
presumed to be generally available in pub- 
lic and college libraries. Books that stu- 
dents would not be apt to use, have been 
deliberately omitted. 

In addition to the usefulness of the 
book as a classroom adjunct, “ Reading Ref- 
ences” will be the first book that the special 
student of English history should turn to 
as a guide to his reading for the period 
from 1485 to the present time, at least 
until the contemplated international biblio- 
graphy makes its appearance. Taken al- 
together, the book is so complete, so satis- 
factory, and so generally useful to all who 
are interested in English history, either 
as teachers or students, that it should have 
a wide circulation wherever even the most 
meagre library facilities are available. 


[Reading References for English History, 
by Henry Lewin Cannon, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of History in Leland Stanford, 
Jr. University; xv + 559 pages. Ginn & 
Company. Price, $2.50.] 


RECORDS OF THE FEDERAL 
CONVENTION. 
EDITED BY MAX FARRAND. 

A rule of the Federal Convention of 1787, 
adopted on Tuesday, May 29th, enjoined 
“That nothing spoken in the House be 
printed, or otherwise published, or com- 
municated without leave.” This rule, to- 
gether with the exclusion of reporters, has 
given to the proceedings of the convention 
an air of mystery and uncertainty which 
is not entirely removed to-day, one hundred 
and twenty-four years 
official journal kept by 


afterwards. The 
William Jackson, 
secretary, was delivered to Washington, and 
by him was turned over to the Department 
of State in 1796. In 1819 John Quincey 
Adams, acting under the authorization 
of Congress, collated the somewhat con- 
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fused manuscripts of Jackson, and pub- 
lished them under the title of “ Journal, 
Acts and Proceedings” of the Convention. 
After the rule of secrecy had thus been 
brcken, there appeared in 1821 a volume of 
“Secret Proceedings and Debates,’ based 
upon the notes taken by Robert Yates while 
attending the Convention. In 1840 H. D. 
Gilpin published Madison’s notes upon the 
debates in the Convention; and thereupon 
it seemed that all the extant material re- 
lating to the Convention had been put in 
print. 

During the next fifty years comparatively 
little was added to our information concern- 
ing the Convention; the three documents 
thus far published, together with a few 
letters of certain members, such as Martin, 
Gerry and others were used in the histories 
of Curtis, Bancroft and others. The atten- 
tion of these writers was directed to the 
framing of a narration of events within the 
Convention or to an analysis of its work 
from the standpoint of the completed docu- 
ment (e.g., Meigs, “Growth of the Consti- 
tution”). 
critical study of the documents or any seri- 
ous attempt to collect all the evidence re- 
specting the Convention. 


Rarely had there been any 


The close of the nineteenth and the be- 
ginning of the present century have wit- 
nessed a marked change in the historian’s 
attitude toward the Convention. An ex- 
tended search has been made for letters or 
other material which might throw light 
upon its work; and the extant documents 
have been subjected to the strictest form of 
historical criticism. Of the new material, 
we have obtained since 1894 more or less 
satisfactory reports of debates kept by 
Rufus McHenry, William 
Pierce, William Paterson and Alexander 
Hamilton; and the extant letters written 
by members while attending the Conven- 


King, James 


tion have been calendared. 


The new criticism of the records may be 
said to date from the publication of the 
papers by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson in the 
“American Historical Review ” for 1902, and 
in the Reports of the American Historical 
Association for the same year; papers 
which contain the most brilliant historical 
criticism ever applied to a topic in American 
history. Since the publication of these 
papers, Dr. Jameson, Prof. McLaughlin, 
Prof. Max Farrand and other students have 
tested -the records in the light of the new 
criticism, and the country has _ been 
scoured for letters and papers in print or 
manuscript which would further elucidate 
the work of the Convention. After several 
years of such studies the time was ripe 
for a scholarly reconstruction of the records 
of the Convention, which should present 
within the compass of one work all the ex- 
tant material. Such a reconstruction, edited 
by Prof. Max Farrand, has been issued this 
spring in three sumptuous volumes by the 
Yale University Press, entitled, “ The Ree- 
ords of the Federal Convention of 1787.” 


Editor and publisher have combined the 
highest scholarly attainments with note- 
worthy typographical skill to produce a 
work worthy of the most remarkable body 
of men which ever met in America, 


Prof. Farrand had two purposes in the 
preparation of his work: First, to gather 
all available material into a single collec- 
tion; and secondly, to present these rec- 
ords in the most trustworthy form possi- 
ble. In the gathering of material the 
editor has used every known source of in- 
formation respecting the Convention. The 
records of the proceedings are taken (1) 
from Secretary Jackson’s journal of the 
Convention, his journal of the Committee 
of the Whole, and his tables of ayes and 
noes; (2) from Madison’s notes upon the 


debates; (3) from more or less scanty 
notes of debates preserved by Yates, King, 
McHenry, Pierce, Paterson, Hamilton, 


Pinckney and Mason; and (4) from the 
papers of the Committee of Detail and the 
printed drafts prepared for the use of mem- 
bers. The question of the arrangement of 
this material was a most serious one; and 
one upon the satisfactory solution of which 
the usefulness of the work largely de- 
pended. Happily it was decided to print 
all the material relating to each day’s pro- 
ceedings together, thus furnishing the 
reader within the compass of a few pages 
the complete records of a given day’s work. 
The arrangement has the disadvantage of 
chopping up each of the source materials 
into sections; but the difficulty of recon- 
structing in its entirety any single one of 
the records is far outweighed by the utility 
of viewing each day’s proceedings from as 
many different angles as possible. 

In addition to giving a more complete 
picture of the daily work, the arrangement 
adopted has another very obvious advan- 
tage for teachers and students, It fur- 
nishes excellent material for class dis- 
cussions upon the value of historical evi- 
With more 
narrations of the same events there is 
abundant opportunity to study the influence 
of the personal equation, and to note the 
individual differences in the manner of tak- 


dence, three, four, or even 


ing notes and in the material likely to be 
preserved by each. Teachers even in sec- 
ondary schools will find here a wealth of 
illustrative material for the training of 
their classes in an appreciation of the diffi- 
culties of weighing historical evidence. 
Take, for instance, Madison’s remarks upon 
the New Jersey plan, of which reports are 
given by himself, and by Yates, King and 
Hamilton (June 19th, “ Records,” I, 314- 
333); or Madison’s discussion of the length 
of term of Senators, in which his own re- 
port differs in interesting details from that 
kept by Yates (I, 421-423, 430-431); or the 
still more important differences between 
the two in their reports of the proceedings 
for June 29th (I, 463-465, 471-472); or the 
differences between Madison’s and Yates’ 


report of Hamilton’s speech on the same day, 


in which Madison omits Hamilton’s criti- 
cism of his (Madison’s) remarks, The 
teacher need not even dig out all such in- 
stances for himself, for the footnotes of 
the editor call attention to many dis- 
crepancies in the several accounts, and to 
inaccuracies even in the journals kept by 
the secretary of the Convention. 


But to return to the second purpose of 
Prof. Farrand. In the preface he says that 
the desire to present the records in the most 
trustworthy form became the strongest 
feature of his work as it progressed; and 
he has, indeed, spared no pains to give the 
reader a clear idea of the original texts, 
with all their inconsistencies, their mutual 
contradictions, and the many changes which 
have been made in the documents at times 
subsequent to the original record. Unhesi- 
tatingly he gives to Madison the character 
of superior accuracy over all other records, 
including the official journal; he points out 
the places in which Madison changed his 
record at later dates, and shows, where pos- 
sible, the sources from which Madison drew 
his supposedly more correct information. 
Omissions, insertions, different handwriting, 
and even differences in ink or paper are 
noted. It is safe to say that we have here 
a definitive reproduction of the several doc- 
uments, 


Not content with giving in two volumes 
all the documents which deal with the daily 
record of the Convention’s work, the editor 
has given in a third volume six hundred 
pages of supplementary records; consisting 
of letters and other documents, throwing 
light upon the subject. In one appendix 
there are four hundred and nineteen docu- 
ments, comprising letters written by the 
members, while attending the Convention, 
and statements concerning the Convention 
made subsequently by its members, closing 
with Madison’s letter of March, 1836, and his 
preface to the debates in the Convention. 
Another appendix gives a list of the dele- 
gates chosen to the Convention, their cre- 
dentials, and the time of attendance of 
each. Four appendixes deal, respectively, 
with the texts of the Randolph, the Pinck- 
ney, the New Jersey, and the Hamilton 
plans. There is an elaborate index by 
clauses of the constitution through which 
the records upon each clause may be easily 
referred to, and there is a general index of 
over thirty pages. 


No words of praise need be added. The 
reviewer feels that he is but stating the 
truth in writing that the record is worthy 
of the great men who attended the Conven- 
tion, and of the great work there accom- 
plished. The editor has performed a service 
for every teacher and student of American 
history, and one of which every American 
patriot can be proud. 


[“ The Records of the Federal Convention 
of 1787.” Edited by Max Farrand. Yale 
University Press, 3 vols. Pp. xav, 606 ; 
667; 685. Price, $15.00, net.] 
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IReports from the ldlistorical Field 


HISTORY IN AMERICAN SUMMER 
SCHOOLS. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
Baltimore, Md. 
July 5th to August 16th, 1911. 
1. American History to 1865. Professor 
Sioussat. 
2. European 
fessor Sioussat. 


History, 1763-1848. Pro- 


OHIO UNIVERSITY. 
Athens, Ohio. 

In addition to the courses announced in 
the May magazine, the following courses 
will be offered: 

101. Medieval European History from 400 
to 1500 A. D. Professor Lybyer. 


106. The History of Rome. Professor 
Lybyer. 
203. Seminary in Continental European 


History since 1789. Professor Lybyer. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
June 5th to August 4th, 1911. 
2. Medieval and Modern History. 
fessor Fleming. 
6. History of the United States, 1820- 
1900. Professor Fleming. 
16. American History and Its Geographic 
Conditions. Professor Fleming. 
Courses in related subjects: 
1. Economie Theory. Professor Scroggs. 
2. Applied Economics. Professor Scroggs. 
3. General Sociology. Professor Scroggs. 
4. The Geography of Commerce and Civ- 


Pro- 


ilization. Professor Himes. 

5. Louisiana Jurisprudence. Professor 
Tullis. 

6. Principles of Government. Professor 
Prescott. 


7. American Government. 
fessor Prescott. 

‘8. Government of Louisiana. 
Prescott. 


Professor Pres- 


Professor 


INDIANA CONFERENCE. 
REPORTED BY PROF. H. C. PALMER. 

A most pleasant and profitable session of 
the Indiana State History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation convened at the State Normal School 
in Terre Haute, on May 5th and 6th. The 
program had been arranged to devote a part 
of the time to the subject of history from 
the standpoint of the scholar and of re- 
search work, and the remainder to the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of teaching prob- 
lems. 

On Friday afternoon Mr. W. D. Waldrip, 
of the Richmond High School, Richmond, 
Ind., presented a paper upon the subject, 
“A Station of the Underground Railroad.” 
The station of Mr. Waldrip’s paper was in 
Newport, Ind., six miles north of Rich- 


WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR. 


mond, It was the most famous of all the 
depots, so famous as to be called “The 
Union Depot.” The people of Newport who 
helped the slaves through Indiana and Ohio 
were North Carolina Quakers, of whom the 
best known were Levi Coffin and his wife 
“Aunt Katy.” 

Following this paper Dr. James A. Wood- 
burn, of the Indiana State University, pre- 
sented a paper the subject, “ The 
Dr, Woodburn said 
that it was not his apology—that his paper 
was simply a presentation of the various 
papers and opinions presented by the South- 
ern States at. the time they seceded, which 
gave their theories as to the right o! se- 


upon 
Apology of Secession.” 


cession and their reasons for doing so. 
Mr. W. P. Shortridge, of the High School 
of Elkhart, Ind., presented a paper, from 
the standpoint of the teaching problems, 
upon the subject, “ The Handling of Mili- 


tary Features of the Civil War.” Mr. 
Shortridge had collected data as to the 
present plans of handling the military 


features of the war and the time devoted 
to them, from answers to questions sent to 
high schools in all parts of the United 
States. The results were varied. Mr. Short- 
ridge’s conclusion as to the presentation of 
military features was that the plans of 
warfare and the campaigns be made prob- 
lems to the child and that he think through 
the problem. 

On Saturday morning Dr.’ C. Henry 
Smith, of Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., read 
a paper on “The Meaning of the 
George Budget.” Dr. Smith said: 
Lloyd-George budget marks an important 
the evolution of English 
economics and social life, and has brought 
before the English 


Lloyd- 
“ The 


milestone’ in 


people the most 


mentous constitutional 


mo- 
struggle they have 
witnessed for many years.” 

Dr. Thomas F. Moran, Purdue University, 
read a paper upon the subject, “The Re- 
form of the British House of Lords.” It 
was most valuable and has been published 
in pamphlet form. 


Under the teaching problems, Miss 
Minnie Weyl. of the Training High School 
in connection with the State Normal School, 
read a paper upon the subject, “The Use 
of Current Events as Illustrative Material,” 
and Miss Jennie McMullen, of the Terre 
Haute High School, spoke upon the subject, 
“Making Pupils Think in History.” Both 
papers were most suggestive and helpful. 

Dr. James A. Woodburn was elected presi- 
dent for the year 1911-1912, and in response 
to his invitation the association will meet 
at the State University in the spring of 
1912, 


MAY FIRST HISTORY CLUB. 


The May First History Club, a group of 
California history teachers, met in San 


Francisco on April 22d. The speaker of the 
day was President David Starr Jordan, of 
Stanford University, on “The Biological 
Aspects of History.” Biology, said Dr. 
Jordan, is as much one of the “eyes of 
history ” as are geography and chronology. 
The blood of a nation determines its his- 
tory. The history of a nation determines 
its blood. To illustrate, in many Catholic 
countries the more devout young men and 
women enter religious orders, and thus do 
not enter into the course of heredity. This 
affects the nation’s blood. There is no bio- 
logical warrant for the idea of history 
which makes environment the only factor. 
War at first resulted in the survival of 
the strongest. Later, armies came to be 
recruited from the strongest, and the weak- 
lings stayed at home and left descendants. 
A nation does not decline unless there is 
breeding from inferior stock. The fall of 
Rome is due to the fact that the best stock 
did not breed. The biological factor in his- 
tory is the question as to who have been 
allowed to breed. There is a difference be- 
tween what mankind is to-day and what 
mankind ought to be, in view of the men 
of the earlier centuries plus our advan- 
The present condition is accounted 
for by two factors, emigration and 
These cause a reversal of selection. 


tages, 


war. 


It has been said that history will repeat 
itself if left alone. It is the duty of states- 
men to prevent this repetition. It is unfor- 
tunate that the attitude of historical 
scholars has been interested in the past, 
in the errors of nations, with no sense of 
responsibility for the prevention of these 
errors in the future. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The joint meeting of the Dartmouth Col- 
lege Conference on History and the New 
England History Teachers’ Association was 
from every point a success. The papers 
were scholarly and stimulating, the discus- 
sion was general, the social features pro- 


moted good fellowship, and the weather 
New Hampshire’s best spring offering. The 
program for Thursday evening, Friday 


morning and afternoon was in charge of the 
Dartmouth conference; the Friday evening 
and Saturday morning exercises constituted 
the regular spring meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association. 

On Thursday evening Prof. George L. 
Burr, of Cornell University, gave an inter- 
esting address on “History As a Teacher 
and the Teacher of History.” After the ad- 
dress there was an informal reception to 
visiting teachers by members of the college 
faculty and their wives at the Graduate 
Club. 

Friday morning was given over to a dis- 
cussion of the report of the committee of 
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five of the American Historical Association 
on “The Study of History in Secondary 
Schools.” Dr. James Sullivan, of the com- 
mittee of five, opened the discussion, and 
was followed by Prof. C. D. Hazen, of 
Smith College; Prof. C. R. Lingley, of Dart- 
mouth College; Principal H. P, Swett, of 
Franklin, N. H., and others. The general 
opinon of the speakers was approval of the 
committee’s work. (A summary of the re- 
port was published in the April number of 
THE MAGAZINE. 

At one o’clock the college entertained the 
teachers at a luncheon in College Hall. 


College Entrance Requirements. 


“College Entrance Requirements in His- 
tory” was the topic for Friday afternoon. 
Prof. H. D. Foster spoke of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. Prof. S. B. Fay 
spoke of the N. E. Certificate Board, and 
Prof. W. B. Munro of the new Harvard 
entrance requirements. 

Among the advantages of the College 
Board examinations are uniformity and a 
lessening of the fears which examinations 
often inspire, since generally the Board ex- 
aminations may be taken at school under 
familiar surroundings. Prof, Foster raised 
the question whether it might be possible 
to combine in some fair ratio the pupil’s 
record in school with the result of his Board 
examination in determining his fitness for 
entering college. 

Among the difficulties which confront the 
Board examiners he mentioned the variety 
of schools and methods and the changes in 
framers and readers of questions. To frame 
satisfactory questions is a huge task. The 
demands of the various national boards 
constitute another problem; the clearer 
definition of the field of ancient history 
will be gladly adopted by the examiners. 
Suggestions for the better testing of outside 
reading will be received. Readers of the 
papers report that the map work is espe- 
cially poor. After explaining how  thor- 
oughly the questions were gone over and 
criticized by several groups before they 
were finally adopted, Prof. Foster stated that 
suggestions of questions for future inclu- 
sion, and criticisms of any question would 
receive careful consideration. 

Prof. Fay spoke of some needed modifica- 
tions in the regulations of the Certificate 
Board, such as considering a school’s rec- 
ord of candidates who enter by examina- 
tion, in cases where the school sends fewer 
than two candidates in three years by cer- 
tificate; and granting an extension of the 
certificate privilege when there has been a 
technical error by the principal in asking 
for a renewal. 

The new Harvard entrance requirements, 
Prof. Munro explained, call for considerable 
knowledge and ability in one subject se- 
lected by the candidate; and in the case of 
history a long list of questions will give 
him an opportunity to show the quality and 
range of his attainments. The pupil can 


feel that whenever he strikes a period in 
history which especially appeals to him all 
the reading and special study which he puts 
in will be of direct benefit to him on his 
examination. 


London Topography. 

After a brief address of welcome to the 
visiting association by President Nichols, of 
Dartmouth, and a reply by Prof. Kingsbury, 
of Simmons College, president of the asso- 
ciation, Prof. Charles M. Andrews, of Yale 
University, spoke on “ The Value of London 
Topography for American Colonial His- 
tory.” A knowledge of the topography of 
a department in which a document is writ- 
ten, of the relation of one department to 
another is important. We must know the 
London of colonial times, as London is the 
background of our colonial period. Our 
officials came from London and to London 
their reports were sent. Prof. Andrews 
then sketched the four regions or circles 
which made up the London of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. These 
four were: (1) The group around White- 
hall, the king’s immediate servants; (2) 
the fine country residences of the gentry 
along Charing Cross and the Strand; (3) the 
Law circle. the Inns of Court, between 
Temple Bar and Ludgate Hill, and (4) the 
city. 

The Courts of King’s Bench, Chancery, 
and Exchequer were under the king’s eye 
at Whitehall, but the Court of the Admir- 
alty was at Doctor’s Commons, i.e., where 
the doctors of civil and canon law could by 
fiat of the Archbishop enter the courts of 
the church and practice. Here were the 
courts of Wills, Arches, Peculiars and Ad- 
miralty, the latter a court in which only 
doctors of civil law could practice. 

How does this topography of London bear 
on American history? The Lord High Ad- 
miral had his offices at Whitehall. But in 
the seventeenth century the Admiralty was 
a negligible quantity in American history, 
for as it developed it threw off different 
departments, and of the thirteen no two 
were under the same roof. Except the cap- 
ture of New York, no single expedition of 
the Admiralty succeeded in the whole 
seventeenth century. The separation and 
jealousy of the boards accounts for the 
slowness and lack of success. Another ex- 
ample is the case of requests for ordnance. 
A constant stream of petitions for ordnance 
came from all along the coast of the Eng- 
lish colonies in America, But there were 
constant difficulties in getting the orders 
filled, because they were received in one 
place and the ordnance was in another. 
There was a secretary at war, no secretary 
of war. There were only two military 
forces in England: (1) The King’s Guards, 
and (2) the garrison at Dover, Portsmouth, 
ete.. on the coast. As England had no army 
in the real sense till after the Mutiny Act 


. of 1689, she made, naturally, no adequate 


protection for the colonies. With such 
military and naval inefficiency, are we sur- 


prised that America was practically inde- 
pendent? 

An informal reception in College Hall 
ended the social side of the meting. 


Notebooks and Reading. 


Saturday morning as given up to a dis- 
cussion of “ Notebooks and Outside Read- 
ing.” The subject was opened by Dr. 
James Sullivan, who said, in part: 

I am often asked: “Do you believe in 
notebooks? and in outside reading?” and to 
both I answer: “ Yes.” A notebook should 
be kept, and it should serve all sorts of 
purposes. First of all, last and all the time, 
it should not be an end in itself, but mere- 
ly a means to an end. Let us be human 
about it, and treat it as we would a note- 
book which we ourselves were making to 
answer our ends. We would not treat it 
as an exercise in penmanship, or in the 
skill of indention and underscoring, or as a 
lesson in drawing artistically colored maps 
and charts. We would treat it as just 
what its name implies—a notebook. In it 
we would keep lesson assignments, topical 
references or schemes given by the teacher 
or lecturer, notes on such books as we had 
read and found it difficult to remember un- 
less we made jottings, little sketch maps, 
and the like. We would not keep it as a 
“show piece” of work, but simply as an 
aid to our memory--a means to an end. 


To us it would mean much, to others very | 


little. A notebook which we get up to have 
others inspect means much to them, but lit- 
tle to us. That in a nutshell is the differ- 
ence between the two kinds of notebooks. 
Personally I require notebooks, and I ex- 
amine them, but with a distinct understand- 
ing on the student’s part that they are ex- 
amined with reference to their usefulness to 
him and not from the point of view of 
show.” 

In the matter of outside reading, we have, 
between the State examinations and those 
of the college entrance examination board, 
fallen into evil ways. In those schools 
where these examinatiions are not taken 
there is still a very goodly amount of out- 
side reading done, but in the examined 
schools it has dropped to little or nothing, 
even in the classes of the best teachers. 
Whatever may be the possibilities of the 
future in setting an examination which 
shall test outside reading, and in grading 
for it, the fact remains that in the past 
and immediate present no such examination 
has been set and no grading has taken it 
into consideration. Teachers and _ pupils 
have found that so far as grades are con- 
cerned much better results are obtained by 
knowing the text very thoroughly than by 
putting time on outside reading. So many 
pupils are dependent upon scholarships for 
their college courses, and as many scholar- 
ships are dependent upon the grades ob- 
tained, you can realize how serious a mat- 
ter this is. 

Yet we all want outside reading—we 
know its value and we appreciate that it 
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ought to be done. Under the certificate 
plan of admission it can be easily ob- 
tained, but so far the examination plan has 
filled it, 

In New York State we have tried to de- 
vise a scheme by which every teacher shall 
be forced to do a certain minimum. We 
encourage her to have her pupils do all the 
outside reading they can, but there is a cer- 
tain amount which we say must be done. 
In order to do this we chose a few simple 
references for each field on which examina- 
tion questions will be set, and which can- 
didates will be required to take. From time 
to time these selections will be changed as 
experience dictates. 

Mr. Rollin Gallagher, of the Middlesex 
School, Concord, Mass., then presented a re- 
port based on returns received from New 
England teachers. 


Questionnaire on Notebooks. 

As the discussion of this meeting was to 
treat the question of outside reading and 
notebooks, it was considered advisable to 
ascertain the opinions and methods of 
teachers of history in New England. Ac- 
cordingly a set of questions was sent to a 
number of secondary schools and colleges, 
and the following report is based upon the 
replies of the history teachers in sixty- 
three New England institutions, the major- 
ity of which are secondary schools. 

The replies naturally varied greatly in 
their wording, and the object of this report 
is to sum up briefly the opinions expressed, 
in order to give some idea of the meth- 
ods employed in these institutions. Occa- 
sionally I have taken the liberty to call to 
your attention certain striking or signifi- 
cant replies. 

The first topic, “Outside Reading,” was 
divided into three questions, the first Seing, 
“How much do you require?” The an- 
swers were, of course, often very vague, as 
most of us find it rather difficult to state 
just how much outside reading we do re- 
quire. In general they either gave an ap- 
proximate number of pages, or stated that 
the reading was done on special search 
topics or outlines. The average number of 
pages seemed to be about 200 for classes 
not yet doing college preparatory work, and 
about 500 pages for the latter classes. A 
few schools required 500 pages on both 
Greek and Roman history, but failed to 
make it clear whether half a year or a 
whole year was given to each subject. 

Of the two most striking answers to this 
question the first mentioned the difficulty, 
in the first two years of the school, of meet- 
ing the State requirements of 500 pages, 
and suggested counting, not at the full 
number of pages, but at a reduced rate, the 
reading done in English on historical sub- 
jects. “The Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
“Julius Cesar,” “Ivanhoe” and “The Tale 
of Two Cities ” were offered as examples. 

The second reply speaks for itself. “I 
am not allowed to ‘require’ anything, but 
I usually contrive to get from each pupil 


about four times as much as the text-book 
furnishes. Much of this is from sources.” 

The second question ran: “ What method 
of testing the reading do you have!’ Here 
we found teachers varying somewhat, but 
employing the same _ general methods. 
Reading notes, outlines, digests and special 
topics were used in most cases to make cer- 
tain that the reading had been done care- 
fully, and often these methods were sup- 
plemented by written questions in class and 
by examinations based on outside reading. 
Oral discussion of outside reading seems to 
be quite common, although the conference 
system seems confined to colleges, presum- 
ably because of the size of the classes. 

The third question was: “Are you satis- 
fied with the results in this part of the in- 
struction in history?” As may be sur- 
mised, the replies range all the way from the 
teacher who says, “I have never found any- 
thing more profitable; my methods are be- 
ing adopted everywhere in the schools,” to 
the teacher who meekly inquires, “ Is anyone 
ever satisfied?” As may be expected, too, 
many are satisfied with the results in good, 
but not in poor classes. Most of those who 
express their satisfaction mention the fact 
that they have good libraries, and that their 
pupils like to read, two statements that 
naturally go together. 

One well-known teacher, a firm believer in 
the digest as the best method of absorbing 
outside reading, writes as follows: “ The 
making of original digests seems to me the 
most important part of our work prepara- 
tory for college, for it teaches pupils to 
grasp, to organize, and to present in logi- 
cal form, raw material. In other words, it 
fits students to work alone in a library. 
Our graduates are unanimous in their tes- 
timony of the help it gives them in college.” 
And as one of many appreciative graduates, 
I might add, “And after leaving college.” 

One teacher speaks of the work as being 
“fairly satisfactory,” because “this is not 
college preparatory work, and [ can adjust 
the work to the class.” But as this is, per- 
haps, resurrecting the eternal question, let 
us envy her her good fortune, and pass on 
to those dissatisfied with the results. 

The majority of those dissatisfied com- 
plain of lack of time and poor library facili- 
ties, and I imagine that many of us suf- 
fer from the same afflictions. Others com- 
plain of the size of the classes, especially 
one teacher who finds it rather difficult to 
examine 85 notebooks, and at the same 
time teach the rest of his classes, compris- 
ing 125 pupils. 

In a few cases complaint is made of the 
tendency of pupils to copy directly from the 
book without digesting the material, and 
to hand in any hasty piece of work in an 
attempt to satisfy the letter of the law. 
Only two teachers, however, consider that 
outside reading does not tend to interest 
the pupils in history, and a large majority 
speak very enthusiastically of the interest 
aroused in their pupils. 

There seems, therefore, to be a general 


satisfaction with the results, aside from the 
questions of time and library facilities. I 
fancy, however, that an inquiry into the 
time allowed history in the various schools 
would prove most interesting. It was im- 
possible to judge from these reports with 
any degree of accuracy, but there seems to 
be a tendency in wany schools to take up 
the history of several countries and 
periods, but to allow for each country so 
little time as to render it difficult to real- 
ize the possible benefits of a first-rate 
course in history. Would it not be bet- 
ter, instead of having a class four years 
from college toying with medieval and mod- 
ern European history, to devote these 
periods to other subjects, and give your two 
upper classes more time for more mature 
courses? With this additional time in the 
lower classes. algebra, for example, could 
be finished by a sophomore high school 
class, and the periods could be devoted to 
history in the two upper classes. And are 
not two mature courses for your upper 
classes worth far more than three or four 
superficial courses of a limited nature? 

The second topic, “ Notebooks,” was di- 
vided into two questions, the first being: 
“Do you approve of the requirement of a 
notebook.” An overwhelming majority ex- 
press themselves in favor of a notebook re- 
quirement for reasons which are well 
summed up in the following reply: “A note- 
book gives definiteness of conception, oppor- 
tunity for expression of individuality, and 
is a form of manual training, very valuable 
for some pupils who have very little other 
chance to obtain it.” 

Many of those who favor the notebook, 
however, refer to the danger of overdoing it, 
and declare that it should not become a 
fetic:. The influence of college examina 
tions upon our work is shown by the num- 
ber of teachers who mention the value of a 
notebook sin preparing for these examina- 
tions, 

One teacher favors the notebook “if not 
too elaborate,’ saying: “For the College 
Board to require just so many pages read 
and reported, just so many maps, digests, 
etc., is asking too much of the average 
class which is not usually limited to col- 
lege preparatory pupils.” A rather inter- 
esting method is that of a teacher who an- 
swers, “ Yes, but not in ‘books.’ I carry 
out another system of subjects on separate 
sheets, in envelopes alphabetically arranged, 
indexed and filled by subject. This gets 
away from chronological order and admits 
of constant addition, revision and cross 
reference work. The pupils have leather or 
linen cases to carry their notes and their 
kit.” 

Only four replies were really in the nega- 
tive, and three of these conceded some value 
to notebooks. The fourth flatly declared 
them “a waste of time.” 

The last question was: “Do you give 
any systematic training in note taking?” 
Somewhat less than one-half answered in 
the negative, often complaining of lack of 
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time. The majority seem to give a great 
deal of training in note taking on special 
topics, outlines, and outside reading, but 
very few give any systematic training in 
taking lecture notes in class. The former 
training usually takes the form of explana- 
tions and suggestions both in class and out, 
drill on methods, and close examination of 
the pupil’s notes. 

The two most prominent cases of train- 
ing in taking lecture notes are as follows: 
“In a five times per week class in the gen- 
eral course, one recitation per week is un- 
prepared, and the teacher uses the hour for 
a formal talk, and upon this notes are re- 
quired.” And again (I give): “ Most care- 
ful and systematic training. The first halt 
of the first history year I teach by lectures, 
and I give careful directions as to the 
method of note taking, and close examina- 
tions of the indivdual lecture notes.” 

In looking over these reports, then, we 
find practically every teacher employing 
and favoring outside reading and notebooks. 
Differences there may be in the systems em- 
ployed, but nearly every teacher seems to 
have a system and to be applying it vigor- 
ously to the work outside of text-books and 
class rooms. We see a decidedly inspiring 
tendency to treat history in its proper 
light, as a collection of problems, not as a 
statement of facts. And yet I must confess 
that, while admiring the intelligent and 
painstaking methods employed by the 
teachers of history, I found myself wonder- 
ing whether, in our efforts to emphasize 
system and method, we were not in danger 
of neglecting the greatest of all gifts, 
namely, the personal influence of the 
teacher. I was reminded of that saying, at- 
tributed, I believe, to the late President 
Garfield: “There is more education to be 
obtained sitting on one end of a log with 
Mark Hopkins on the other end, than in any 
college in the country.’ 


The discussion was continued by Principal 
Butterfield, of Dover, N. H.; Dr. Ellen 8. 
Davison, of Bradford Academy; Miss Elsie 
D. Fairbanks, of Manchester, N. H., and a 
large number of other teachers, speaking of 
their actual experiences. Professor Fer- 
guson, of Harvard University, stated that 
his experience in California and at Harvard 
led him to helieve that a well-prepared 
notebook and a good examination book went 
together; but he cautioned teachers not to 
attempt more notebook work than could be 
carefully examined. Mr. Francis A. Smith, 
of the Girls’ High School, Boston, was un- 
able to fill his place on the program, but 
sent a brief statement advocating the use 
ot prepared notebooks containing printed 
outlines, maps, suggestive questions, giving 
greater definiteness to the pupil’s study and 
saving time for him and his teacher. 

At a meeting of the Council Prof. 
William MacDonald, of Brown University, 
was elected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr, A, C. Boyden. 


NOTES. 


Mr. S. P. R. Chadwick, of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, will spend next year in study in 
Germany. 


The summer meeting of the history sec- 
tion of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the University of Cali- 
fornia on July 15. The general topic for 
discussion will be the Peace Movement, and 
among the speakers will be President 
David Starr Jordan. 


Dr, St. George L. Sioussat has been 
elected to the chair of history in Vander- 
bilt University, succeeding the late Dr. 
Moore. 


At a recent meeting of the Inland Em- 
pire Teachers’ Association, held in Spokane, 
Wash., a meeting of the history teachers 
of Eastern Washington was held for the 
purpose of considering the advisability of 
attempting the organization of a History 
Teachers’ Association. The proposition met 
with a hearty response on the part of the 
teachers present and a committee was ap- 
pointed to proceed with the organization 
and to arrange for another meeting to be 
held at the time and place of the next 
meeting of the Washington Educational 
Association. The committee is as follows: 
Professor Leroy F. Jackson, Washington 
State College, chairman; Professor C. S. 
Kingston, Cheney State Normal School; 
Professor W. L. Wallace, Spokane; Super- 
intendent Charles Henry Palouse; Superin- 
tendent C, A. Sprague, Waitsburg. 
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Assistant Professor of History in University 
of Kansas 
“The syllabus is arranged topically, with 
unusually full and definite reading lists and 
references, especially to the sources, and bids 

fair to be of much more than local utility.” 
—American Historical Review, April, 1911. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term: July 5th to August r5th 


Courses in the following subjects, leading to 
the degrees of A. B., B.S., M. A. or Ph, D.— 
Architecture, Botany, Chemistry, Child 
Hygiene, Economics, English, Finance and 
Commerce, French, Geography, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Psychology, Public Speaking, Soci- 
and Spanish. 


hecourses in History will include Seminar | 


in English History—Professor E. P. Cheyney ; 
Medieval History, Methods of History Teach- 
ing, Modern Historians— Professor Dene Cc. 
Munro, University of Wisconsin; American 
History—The Period of the . rench and Indian 
Wars and the Revolution, American Diplo- 
matic History —1861-1910— Professor J. H. 
Latane, Washington and Lee University. 

Closely allied courses in Economics, Soci- 
ology, Pedagogy, Psychology, etc. 

For circular and information address 


A. DUNCAN YOCUM 
Director of the Summer School, 
Box 4, College Hall, University of Penna. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Seventeenth Year 
July sth to August rsth, r911 


Among the courses offered of special interest 
to teachers of History are: 
Political and Constitutional History of U. Ss. 
American Civil Government 
History of Europe in XiXth Century 
Economic History of England 
Seminar in American Colonial History 
Seminar in French Revolution 
Also advanced courses in Economics and 
Commercial subjects. For bulletin address: 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar 
New York University, New York City 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


wiry not secure copies of questions in His- 
tory asked during last five years in eigh- 
teen of the leading colleges and universities? 
As review tests covering the entire field, they 
are invaluable. Such a compilation can be 
secured by addressing 


ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER 
Head Master, College School 
KENILWORTH, ILL. 

Four pemphlets: Grecian, Roman, English, 
American, 40 cents each. Sample copy, half 


price. Liberal discount for class use, with desk 
copy free. 


BEST HISTORICAL NOTE BOOKS YET PUBLISHED 
Ivanhoe Historical Note Books 


Thee books are the best devices that have been discovered for making the study of 
History real. They make the pupil realize that History is something besides a study 
of treaties, compromises, territorial acquisitions, and the reigns of kings and queens. 
They help the pupil to understand the progress of discovery, the development of nations, 
the growth of political ideas and the continuity of historical events. 


Do you know them? If not, please write us. 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 


You will favor advertisers and publishers by mentioning this magazine in answering 
advertisements. 
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Wisconsin, Chairman; Karl F. Geiser, Oberlin College; Laurence M. Larson, The University of Illinois; Clarence Perkins, Ohio 
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William L. Westermann, The University of Wisconsin. 
Garpner, Exnest A. Six Greek Sculptors. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xvi, 259. $2.00. 

Any book from the pen of Ernest A. Gardner, Professor of 
Archaeology in the University of London and formerly Director of 
the British School at Athens, is sure to be welcomed as a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Greek art and life. This book, though 
written for the general reader, will appeal to scholars as it pos- 
sesses the same high qualities that mark his “ Handbook of Greek 
Art,” and his “ Ancient Athens.” It will appeal especially to sec- 
ondary teachers who have long felt the need of just such a book. 
Every chapter gives the latest conclusions of the ripest scholar- 
ship. This is done in a manner not at all pedantic or technical, so 
that the book is well adapted to the reference library of secondary 
schools. 

Besides the studies of the six sculptors—Myron, Phidias, Poly- 
clitus, Praxiteles, Skopas, and Lysippus—there are two introduc- 
tory chapters on “ Characteristics of Greek Sculpture” and “ Early 
Masterpieces,” with a concluding chapter on “ Hellenistic Sculp- 
ture.” In this way it forms a connected whole without following 
in detail the development of all Greek sculpture. 

The illustrations, eighty-one full-page pictures, are well chosen 
and make it doubly useful to teachers. There is also a select biblio- 
graphy. lt cannot be recommended too highly. 

Victoria A. Adams. 
The Industrial History of the United States. 
New York, The Macmillan Co. 


CoMAN, KATHERINE. 
New and Revised Edition. 
Pp. xvi, 461. $1.60, net. 

The earlier edition, which appeared in 1905, contained nearly 100 
pages less than the present volume, a very large portion of which, 
therefore, 1s new material. This additional matter is variously 
distributed. In place of Chapter vii in the old, entitled, “ Epoch of 

Expansion,” there are in the new two chapters, vii and viii, entitled 

respectively, “ Epoch of Expansion and Crisis of 1837,” and “ Terri- 

torial Expansion and the Revenue Tariffs.” Another new chapter, 
the last one of the volume, is entitled “ Conservation,” and treats 
particularly of exploitation of natural resources, preventive legis- 
lation, reclamation, and the conservation movement. Another addi- 
tion which renders the book more serviceable still for teachers is 
the 13 pages of “ Suggestions to Teachers.” The bibliography has 
participated duly in the revision, and though the number of ex- 
cellent illustrations, 76, is the same in the new as in the old, these 


- are not identical, as for some of those in the former edition others 


appropriate to the new material have been substituted. By these 

and other changes and additions this book, already recognized as of 

unique value, has been materially enriched and enlarged. It should 

be in every high school library. Wayland J. Chase. 

Hitt, Frevertc StannHorpe. The Romance of the American Navy. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. ix, 395. $2.50. 

In this book the author endeavors to cover the more brilliant and 
striking events in our naval history from the days of the Revolu- 
tion to the late cruise of the battleship fleet around the world. 
Throughout the book there is a very interesting intermingling of 
the story of men and ships. One has a feeling that the ship has 
become a personality as well as the captain of the ship. Some of 
the early naval heroes of whom the ordinary histories give very 
meagre accounts are given enough attention to make them seem 
real charaeters instead of mere names. 

Commodore Joshua Barney becomes a real hero of romance as well 
as a dealer of hard blows, but John Paul Jones seems to have 
almost eluded the search of the author. 

In the account of the privateers during the War of 1812, practi- 
cally no attention is paid to anything but their fighting and the 
value of the ships and cargoes they capture. Very little is said of 
their superior sailing qualities, of the character of the men who 
manned them or of their methods of operation. 

In the ship duels of the War of 1812 little or no effort is made 
to account for the almost continuous American victories. The 
superior tactics of the Americans are not emphasized, the superior 
character of our ships due to better methods of construction than 
those used by the British, their consequent superior sailing and 


fighting qualities and better-made guns, in addition to the greater 
intelligence of our crews, receive by no means adequate treatment. 
The writer states what the maneuvers were and what the result 
was, but not much more. 

The part of the volume devoted to the War Between the States 
is very satisfactory. A very good selection is made of the topics 
to be discussed, and much more is given of the circumstances 
attending the events described. The author was himself an officer 
under Farragut at the capture of New Orleans and writes from 
first-hand knowledge. The battle of the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac with its tremendous significance, is well handled, the destruc- 
tion of the Albemarle and the Alabama given with marked detail, 
and the desperate battle of Mobile Bay described with great vivid- 
ness. 

The naval actions during the Spanish-American War are well 
described. The volume is fully illustrated, and very beautifully so, 
with forty-two portraits of men and ships, and copies of paintings 
of famous battle scenes. 

No one can read it without being moved with a feeling of pride 
in the bold and hardy men of the American Navy, past and present, 
and the gallant ships they handled. It is a timely book in this 
day when our desire for peace is so strong that many forget that 
our only guarantee for peace will always lie in our ability immed- 
iately to defend our interests. The book will be very joyfully 
read by most high school boys. Carl E. Pray. 


Spears, Joun R. The Story of the American Merchant Marine. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. Pp. 340. $1.50. 

This is a very interesting and instructive work in the field it 
covers. The author handles a very effective pen and has an eye for 
the picturesque and striking as well as for the solid statistics of 
trade. The earlier chapters on colonial commerce deal with the 
very beginning of trade, the fishing industry and shipbuilding. 
American smuggling, privateering and piracy in the colonial days 
take the story through the first four chapters. The skill and dar- 
ing of the colonial merchants in the days when every merchant 
ship in the West Indian waters had to stand prepared to fight or 
run, or both, at any moment, make a story of great and moving 
interest. 

During the period immediately following the Revolution, when 
our merchants had practically no treaty rights to trade with any 
European country, there began the first great movement of our 
traders to seek and obtain commerce in the Far East. The trade 
with China became most important and made this country’s pro- 
ducts known in the most distant marts of the world. 

Mr. Spears devotes two chapters to our period of national humili- 
ation, when England and France dictated our policy, captured our 
ships and impressed their crews at will. It is made very clear that 
England was imposing no new policy on the United States, but was 
simply following the course she had always pursued in regard to 
other nations; having obtained mastery of the world’s commerce by 
means of hard fighting, she intended to keep it against any nation 
that interposed nothing but “soft answers” between her shipping 
and England’s domination. 

A chapter is given to the beginning of steam navigation, and 
although due credit is given to American inventors, it is made per- 
fectly clear that we had to depend on England for skilled work- 
men, foreshadowing the day when the American merchant marine 
would not be able to compete with the steamships of Europe. 

The work of the celebrated “ clipper ships” is told somewhat in 
detail and very satisfactorily. No American can read the pages 
without a feeling of pride in the work of these magnificent ships 
and the intrepid men who managed them. It is a little surprising 
to read that the success of these ships was due almost entirely to 
the way they were handled, and not so much to the superiority of 
the ships. 

The sad part of the story comes when the author describes how 
we, secure in our superiority in sailing, neglected to develop the 
steamboat and left the English to profit by our inventiens until 
they could build and handle steamboats in a way which we have 
not been able to equal. 
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The book is ideal for high school reference work or for more 
advanced work, and is interesting for general reading. It is well 
illustrated with sixteen cuts of famous ships and captains. 

Carl E. Pray. 
Paxson, Frepertc Logan. The Last American Frontier. New 
York, The Maemillan Co. Pp. ix, 402. $1.50. 

This book by Professor Paxson forms a notable contribution to 
the history of that section long known as “ The West,” but now fast 
losing that distinguishing term as other sections of the United 
States have in their turn lost it. Heretofore there has been no 
book that could in any way give the high school or elementary 
college student, not to mention the great class of intelligent and 
well-informed readers, any adequate idea of what the western 
movement between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean has 
been. 

The chapters on the Santa Fé and Oregon trails are exception- 
ally interesting, showing in detail what the western movement 
was like in its commercial and pioneer aspects. The chapter on 
the Mormons is discriminating in its judgment of the difficulties 
that forced the Mormons to move to Utah, and is thoroughly 
appreciative of their struggles and successes in their new location. 

The greatest interest of the book, however, lies in the study of 
the wholesale filling up of the West through the haphazard and 
spasmodic migrations of the people into the new country, due to 
the discovery of gold or silver in the different sections, and the 
efforts of the United States Government to maintain as a policy 
a permanent Indian country in the face of the recurrent stampedes 
of the population. As the story develops and one sees unfolding 
before his eyes the gigantic struggle of the pioneers against the 
forces of nature and against the Indian, driven to bay, he stands 
amazed at the grim courage and utter disregard of consequences 
displayed by men of but one generation past. “ Pike’s Peak or 
Bust,” was a sentiment typical of the whole movement, and the 
bitter alternative was experienced too often to be a matter of 
comment in the West. 

The government’s ineffectual efforts to tame the Indian by letting 
him run wild and to keep the whites away from him while letting 
them ransack the Indian country for gold and appropriate what- 
ever territory seemed to promise “ pay dirt,” are handled very im- 
partially and with careful discrimination by the author, who shows 
clearly that the problem was one of such magnitude and complexity 
that there is no justification in any wholesale or off-hand condem- 
nation of the nation for not solving the problem out of hand. 

Professor Paxson has a way of fixing ideas in the mind of the 
reader by striking phrases summarizing or characterizing a situa- 
tion in a few words. These may be found throughout the book as 
on page 89, when accounting for the frontier hostility to the Mor- 
mons he says, “ Their political complexion was identical with their 
religion, a combination which always aroused resentment in 
America.” On page 107, in speaking of the loss of territory that 
Mexico suffered at the hands of the United States he says, “ None 
can doubt that Mexico here paid the penalty under that organic law 
of politics which forbids a nation to sit still when others are 
moving.” 

The book is very well illustrated from historical paintings and 
photographs of historical places and characters and contains six 
maps explanatory of the western movements. 

It is especially fitted for high school and public libraries and will 
be eagerly read by every person who cares to know of the history 
of the West. Carl E. Pray. 


VILLARD, OswaLp Garrison. John Brown, 1800-1859. A _ Bio- 
graphy Fifty Years After. Boston, The Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Pp. xiv, 738. $5.00. 

Respecting few men who have played a part in American history 
has there been so much diversity of opinion as concerning the sub- 
ject of this biography. A glance at the long bibliography of this 
volume shows how extensively these doubts and convictions have 
expressed themselves in print, and thus of books on the subject 
there has been no lack. But none of them can rank with this in 
closeness of scrutiny, exhaustive presentation of material and 
judicial temper. There is no idolizing here and no shrinking from 
the recording of damaging facts. Nor, on the other hand, is 
there any failure to distinguish and label the heroic, mingled 
though it was with error and crime. For example, the chapter on 
“Murder on the Pottawatomie,” closes with these words, “ For 
John Brown no pleas can be made that will enable him to escape 
coming before the bar of historical judgment. There his wealth of 
self-sacrifice, and the nobility of his aims do not avail to prevent 


a complete condemnation of his bloody crime at Pottawatomie, or 
a just penalty for his taking human life without warrant or 
authority. If he deserves to live in history, it is not because of 
his cruel, gruesome, reprehensible acts on the Pottawatomie, but in 
spite of them.” And near the conclusion of the long narrative 
which seems not to have omitted any detail, the author declares 
this verdict: “John Brown is and must remain a great and last- 
ing figure in American history. . . . His own country, while 
admitting his mistakes without undue palliation or excuse, will 
forever acknowledge the divine that was in him by the side of 
what was human and faulty, and blind and wrong.” 

The excellence of this biography has found recognition in many 
extended reviews of which that of John T. Morse, Jr., in the 
Atlantic Monthly for November, 1910, is especially noteworthy. 
He declared his judgment to be that “No narrative can ever be 
more full and accurate; no exposition of arguments and points of 
view more fair and even-minded. Mr. Villard has seized well a 
splendid opportunity and has written one of the great biographies 
of our literature.” Wayland J. Chase. 


History Making. The Story of a Great Nation. Boston, The 
Chapple Publishing Co. Pp. v, 522. $2.00. 

There is presented here a somewhat miscellaneous group of thirty- 
four sections or chapters varying in length from thrte pages to 
more than twenty. Twenty-nine of these consist of explanatory 
statements of various Officials of the United States Government 
about the work with which they are connected. Thus the directors 
and chiefs of bureaus, an ex-Justice of the Supreme Court, the 
chief of the secret service, a surgeon-general, members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, a commissioner-general of the land office, brigadier 
generals, members of Congress, the librarian of Congress, and others 
give accounts of the various divisions of the federal service. The 
following chapter titles are typical ones: Making Uncle Sam’s 
Money, Secrets of the Secret Service, The Department of Justice, 
Uncle Sam’s Land Office, How the United States Army is Fed, The 
Navy Department, The Federal Law, The Immigration Problem, 
Testing Foods, Story of a Paper Mail Bag. Some of the accounts 
are too brief or too general to be very informing; but for the most 
part they are instructive and of value as supplementary reading 
for pupils in civics. Following these comes a group of documents 
consisting of the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, 
Washington’s letter of 1783 to the Governors of the States, and 
the Articles of Confederation. The last 263 pages are devoted to 
an account of the geography, industries, products and history of 
each of the States, Territories and dependencies. Though geo- 
graphies, cyclopedias and histories present most of this material, 
there is a considerable amount that is serviceable and not other- 
wise easily accessible. Wayland J. Chase. 


Hoitm, Ertcn. Eugénie, Empress of the French. Translated by 
George P. Upton. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co. Pp. 136. 
50 cents, net. 

This book is one of the recent numbers of a series of biographies 
entitled “ Life Stories for Young People,” translated from the Ger- 
man by George P. Upton. In fourteen short chapters the dramatic 
career of the Spanish adventuress is sketched in an interesting 
style well calculated to charm the reader. The author’s tone is 
quite impartial. Naturally the emphasis is laid on social life of 
which Eugénie was the leader, and the descriptions of her varied 
activities are interesting. It is a fascinating story of how this 
ambitious grand-daughter of a Scotch wine merchant in Spain, by 
the power of her personal charm and the strength of her resolution, 
mounted to the throne of France, dazzled all Europe as the central 
figure of that most brilliant of courts, helped bring about the 
crushing defeat of France and the downfall of the Second Empire, 
and lived an exile in England for more than forty years, brooding 
over the loss of all she held dear, but still clinging to the hope of 
seeing a descendant of Napoleon on the throne of France. Though 
the events of the period are touched only incidentally in this book, 
it will be found useful: for reports in connection with high school 
courses in modern history and should find a place in school libraries. 

Clarence Perkins. 
BeHM, BLANCHE. A History of Some French Kings. London, The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 349. $2.00, net. 

As the preface states, this is children’s history not intended to 
“instruct but amuse.” “It is meant to make an impression, to 
awaken interest, and finally to stimulate to a more earnest study 
of the subject.” The volume is divided into six divisions or 
“books,” each divided into a number of short chapters. The first 
book is entitled, “The Universal Spider,” and treats of the 
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career of the crafty King Louis XI, and the second, called “ Francis 
Fair and Francis Foul,” tells the story of King Francis the First. 
These fill half the volume, Then follow shorter “ books” entitled 
“The Brothers,” “Coligny! Hero!” “The Three Henries,” and 
“The Soldier of Fortune,” telling the story of the wars of relig- 
ion, including the reign of Henry IV. All is written in a spirited 
style, in short, crisp sentences which carry the story rapidly for- 
ward in a way to charm boys of fourteen or fifteen. The emphasis 
is laid on military history, but considerable politics and diplomacy 
are interspersed, and at the end of each book is a list of “the 
pegs,” events in chronological order with a few significant dates. 
The tone of the latter half of the volume is aggressively Protest- 
ant; Coligny and Henry of Navarre are heroes, the Guises and 
Catherine de Medici are villains of the deapest dye. As history the 
book has not great merit, but it is certain to interest boys ana 
may well stimulate them to more serious historical study. It may 
be effectively used for special reports and is a good book for sup- 
plementary reading in schools. Clarence Perkins. 


HarNack, Apotpn. Monasticism: Its Ideals and History and The 
Confessions of St. Augustine. Two lectures translated into 
English by E. E. Kellett and F. H. Marseille. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 171. $1.50. 

Of the two distinct lectures included in this volume the former 
occupies two-thirds the space, and will prove of greater general 
interest. Doctor Harnack starts with a very illuminating exposi- 
tion of the irffluence of paganism on the ideals and character of 
the early Christians and their ecclesiastical organization. He shows 
how finally “the church proved unable to maintain even her abated 
claims on the moral life of individuals,” and often was obliged to 
be content with “a mere external obedience to her institutions and 
forms of worship,” and that at the beginning of the fourth century 
began a greater increase in the number of ascetics who fled from 
the world and the worldliness in the church, yet “not from the 
church.” He interprets the causes of the rise of monasticism and 
the ideals of the monks of the Greek Church, and then goes on to 
trace the development of monasticism and monastic ideals in the 
West where “monasticism had a real history and made history, 
secular and religious alike,” till the sixteenth century, with a 
resumé of present day monasticism. 

In the second essay the author first shows what a wide influence 
Augustine has had on the culture of the Renascence and the Refor- 
mation, and on the essential religious ideas even of to-day. The 
greater part of the essay is then devoted to a description or resumé 
of the book which Augustine wrote at the age of forty-six, “ when 
he felt impelled to give to himself and to the world, in the form of 
a confession to God, an account of his life down to his baptism at 
Milan,” twelve years before. In spite of the most deep-seated dif- 
ferences, Dr. Harnack can compare it to no other book except 
Goethe’s Faust, which he does at frequent intervals. 

Both the lectures will prove very interesting and valuable to the 
philosophically inclined, and high school history teachers will find 
that on monasticism worthy of careful reading. They are not, 


. however, adapted to most high school students. 


Clarence Perkins. 


Scumivt, Ferpinanp. Charlemagne. Translated by George P. 
Upton. Chicago, A. C. MeClurg & Co. Pp. 101. 50 cents, net. 
This little volume of the “ Life Stories for Young People ” Series 
is an excellent brief account of the life and work of Charlemagne, 
with a resumé of Frankish history before his time. It makes no 
pretensions to deep scholarship, and perhaps does not give sufficient 
space to the peaceful exploits of the great Charles, but it includes 
matter drawn from a variety of original sources and is written in 
a simple and interesting style. It will be found very suitable for 
use by pupils in the grades and the earlier years of the high school. 
Clarence Perkins. 
HassaLt, ArTHuUR. European History Chronologically Arranged. 
476-1910. New York, The Macmillan Company. Pp. ix, 419. 
$1.60, net. 

This volume is a third edition of the work first published in 
1897, and includes the chief events in European history to 1909. 
The bulk of the volume consists of summaries of events in four 
parallel columns. The first column occupying two-thirds of the 
left page deals with Germany, including Austria-Hungary, the 
second column covering one-third of the left page deals with East- 
ern and Southern Europe, the third on a third of the right page 
is devoted to English History, and the fourth column covering the 
remaining two-thirds of the page is devoted to French History. 
The space is fairly well apportioned to the different periods, the 


first 111 pages being devoted to the period up to 1500 AD.. pages 
112-271 cover the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
leaving 124 pages for the nineteenth century and the early years 
of the twentieth. The remaining pages of the work are devoted 
to eleven “ Summaries,” such as the causes of the Hundred Years’ 
War, the Causes of the Spanish Succession War, etc., and to 
genealogies and lists of the sovereigns of fourteen countries with 
their dates. Many other genealogies are incorporated with the earl- 
ier pages of the book and the table of contents gives a complete 
list of them with references to the exact page where they are to 
be found. 

The difieulty of compiling such a book with absolute accuracy is, 
of course, stupendous and the author seems to have done his work 
well. Occasional lapses from the historical present to the past 
tense are blemishes. In some places it seems that the width of 
the columns might have been varied to accommodate the greater 
bulk of material on England and Eastern and Southern Europe, to 
whose history the narrow columns are devoted. Even items on the 
History of the United States appear in this column headed “ East- 
ern and Southern Europe,” which serves as a receptacle for what- 
ever can be inserted nowhere else. 

The book will doubtless prove a very useful reference work for 
high school and public libraries. Clarence Perkins. 
Wourpic, L. Prince Eugene, The Noble Knight. Translated by 

George P. Upton. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co. Pp. 145. 
50 cents, net. 

This number of the “ Life Stories” Series cannot be commended 
so highly as the Life of Charlemagne. The book deals with events 
of much less relative importancein the high school history course, 
and, while not wholly interesting, this life of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, surveys his career so rapidly as to leave too few sharply 
distinct impressions. It is devoted, of course, to military history, 
but this is not told in a masterly style. Facts jostle one another 
too thickly and the strategy is not made clear. The author con- 
tinually goes out of his way to say unpleasant things about the 
French and laud the Austrians, a bias perhaps not unnatural, but 
one which does not add to the value of the book for American 
readers. It will not be of value for high school reference work. 

Clarence Perkins. 

Gruiat, Epwarp. “ Heroes of the Elizabethan Age.” Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Co. Pp. 336. $1.50. 

In this volume Mr. Gilliat has given us a series of sketches of 
the men who helped to make history (especially on the seas and 
beyond) in the Elizabethan period. Among the “heroes” whose 
careers are outlined are such well known “men of action” as 
John Hawkins, Frobisher, Humphrey Gilbert, Lord Howard, Gren- 
ville, John Davis, Drake, and Raleigh; but the author has also in- 
cluded George Clifford, “the champion of the tilt-yard; ” Richard 
Hawkins, “seaman and geographer,” and Philip Sidney. John 
Smith and Henry Hudson are also counted among the Elizabethans, 
though their achievements belong more properly to the Stuart 
period. A chapter is devoted to the career of each “ hero,” except 
Drake and Raleigh. whose deeds are recorded at greater length. 
The author writes with vigor and enthusiasm, and tells a series 
of stirring tales that cannot fail to interest and inform young 
readers for whom the work is probably intended. 

Laurence M. Larson. 

Hore, Rev. Cuartes. “A Manual of English Church History.” 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. vi, 494. 
$1.25. 

Teachers who desire to get a closer view of church movements in 
England than is possible from political histories will find parts 
of Hole’s Manual very useful and informing. The author knew 
his sources and loved his task; on many points he expresses origi- 
nal views. In some respects, however, the work is disappoint- 
ing. The view-point is confessedly Anglican of the low church 
type; the author’s bias is often so strong as to render his treat- 
ment slightly unscientific. The work is not an English church 
history, as it claims to be; it is a history of the Church of Eng- 
land; dissent is ignored whenever possible. To the medieval church 
the reverend author does scant justice; he is brief, unsympathetic, 
and not always accurate; it should be said, however, that he died 
before his work was revised or even completed. The treatment of 
the church during the last two centuries is sketchy and unsatis- 
factory. The value of the work lies in the author’s extended and 
careful account of the Angelican revolt from Rome and the re- 
organization of the church under Elizabeth; more than one-third 
of the history is devoted to the sixteenth century. 

Laurence M. Larson. 
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LIST OF BOOKS ON HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT PUBLISHED IN THE 
UNITED STATES FROM APRIL 
1 TO MAY 6, 1911. 


Listed by Cuartes A. Coutoms, Pu.D. 


American History. 


Beecham, R. K. Gettysburg, the Pivotal 
Battle of the Civil War. McClurg. 298 
yp. $1.75. 

Davis, A. M. Preliminary Railroad Survey 
in Wisconsin, 1857. Madison, Wis.: State 
Hist. Society. 165-170 pp. 15 cents. 

Fish, Carl Russell. Guide to the Materials 
for American History in Roman and Other 
Italian Archives. Washington, D. C.: 
Carnegie Inst. 289 pp. $2.00. 

Fitch, Michael Hendrick. The Chattanooga 
Campaign, with especial reference to Wis- 
consin’s part therein. Madison, Wis.: 
Wis. Hist. Comm. 255 pp. $1.00. 

Georgia (The), Annual, 1911. Atlanta, 
Ga.: A. B. Caldwell. 240 pp. $2.00. 

Grinnell, G. B. Trails of the Pathfinders. 
Scribner. 460 pp. $1.50 net. 

Hanna, Charles A. The Wilderness Trail; 
or, The Ventures and Adventures of Penn- 
sylvania traders on the Allegheny Path. 
In 2 vols. Putnam, $10.00. 

Perkins, James B. France in the American 
tevolution. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
544 pp- $2.00 net. 

Phillips, P. Lee. The Rare Map of Virginia 
and Maryland, by Augustine Herrmann, 
1673. [Bibliog, acct. with facsimile.] 
Washington, D. C.; W. H. Lowdermilk & 
Co. 23 pp. fac sim. $5.00 net. 

Plumb, R. G. History of the Navigation of 
the Great Lakes. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office. 

Salley, A. S., Jr., Ed. Narrations of Early 
Carolina, 1650-1708. Seribner. 11-4388 
pp. $3.00 net. 

Shambaugh, Benj. F. History of the West 
and the Pioneers. Madison, Wis.: State 
Hist. Soe., Wis. 133-145 pp. 15 cents. 

Sherman, Simon A., and Lincoln, Ceylon C. 
Wisconsin Lumber Rafting, 1849-1850, 
S. A. Sherman. Personal Experiences of 
a Raftsman, 1868. by C. C. Lincoln. 
Madison, Wis.: State Hist. Soc.. Wis. 
171-189 pp. 15 cents. 

Sprague, John F. The Northeastern Boun- 
dary Controversy and the Aroostook War. 
Dover, Me.: Observer Press. 116 pp. 
$1.25. 

Turpin, E. H. L. A Short History of the 
American People. Macmillan. 478 pp. 
90 cents net. 

Farrand, Max, Editor. The Record of the 
Federal Convention of 1787. 3 vols. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. $15.00. 

Wallington, Mrs. Nellie W. American His- 
tory by American Poets. In 2 vols. 
New York: Duffield. 455, 444 pp. $1.50 
net. 

Wise, Jennings C. The Early History of 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Bell Book & Sta. Co. 375 pp. 
$2.00 net. 

Wise, Jennings Coopper. Ye Kingdome of 
Accawmacke, or the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia in the 17th Century. Richmond, 
Va.: Bell Book & Sta. Co. 416 pp. $2.00 
net. 

Ancient History. 

Anson, L. Numismata Greea; Greek coin 
types classified. New York: Stechert. 
6 parts. $40.00. 

Malech, George D. History of the Syrian 
Nation and the Old Apostolic Church of 
the East. Minneapolis. Minn.: N. G. 
Malech. 449 pp. $2.50. 

Mosso, Angelo. The Dawn of Mediter- 
ranean Civilization. Tr. by M. C, Har- 
rison. Baker and Taylor. 424 pp. $4.00 
net. 


Wilkinson, Spenser. Hannibal's. March 
through the Alps. Oxford Univ. Press. 
48 pp. $2.50. 


English History. 


Artin, Yacoub Pasha. England in the 
Sudan Wars. From the French by George 
toble. Macmillan. 251 pp. $3.25 net. 

Bryce, George. The Remarkable History of 
the Hudson Bay Company. 3d edition. 
Scribner. 503 pp. $3.50 net. 

Dalton, Sir Cornelius N. The Real Captain 
Kidd: a Vindication. New York: Duffield. 
335 pp. $1.25 net. 

Graham, Harry. The Mother of Parlia- 
ment. Boston: Little, Brown. 287 pp. 
$3.50 net. 

Maxwell, Sir Herbert E. A Century of Em- 
pire, 1801-1900, In 3 vols. Vol. 3, 1869- 
1900. Longmans. 365 pp. $4.00 net. 

Melhuish, Sara. English History Illus- 
trated from Original Sources; from the 
‘Earliest Times to 1066. Macmillan. 233 
pp. 75 cents net. 

Murray, Rev. Rob. H. Revolutionary Ire- 
land and its Settlement. Maemillan. 23 
+446 pp. $3.25 net. 

Redmond-Howard, L. G, John Redmond, 
... a biographical study in Irish poli- 
ties. New York: J. Lane. 351 pp. $3.50 
net. 

Turner, Henry G. The First Decade of the 
Australian Commonwealth, 1901-1910. 
Longmans. 320 pp. $3.00. 

Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the 
Period of the Reformation. In 3. vols. 
Vol. 1, Hist. intro. and index. Vol. 2, 
1536-1558; Vol. 3, 1559-1575. Ed. by 
Walter H. Freve, ete. Aleium Club col- 
lections. Longmans. $21.00. 


European History. 


Birch. Una. Secret Societies and _ the 
French Revolution, ete. John Lane. 261 
pp. $1.50 net. 

Blennerhassett, Charlotte, Lady. Louis 
XiV and Madame de Maintenon. Scrib- 
ner. 323 pp. $3.75 net. 

Gregorovius, Ferdinand. The Roman Jour- 
nals of Ferdinand Gregorovius, 1852-1874. 
Trans. from the German by Mrs. Gustavus 
W. Hamilton. Macmillan. 473 pp. $1.00. 

Hodgetts, E. A. B. The House of Hohenzol- 
lern, Dutton. 416 pp. $5.00 net. 

Klingenstein, L. The Great Infanta Isabel, 
Sovereign of the Netherlands. Putnam. 
322 pp. $3.50. 

Mann, Rev. Horace K. The Lives of the 
Popes in the Early Middle Ages. Vol. 8. 
The Popes of the Gregorian Renaissance, 
1099-1130. St. Louis, Herder. 314 pp. 
$3.00 net. 

Russian (The), Year Book. [Information 
in regard to the Empire of Russia.] New 
York: Nelson. 50 cents. 

Taylor, Henry O. The Medieval Mind: A 
History of the Development of Thought 
in the M. A. In 2 vols. New York: 
Maemillan. 613, 589 pp. $5.00. 

Williams, Hugh N. Henry II [King of 
France], His Court and Times. Scrib- 
ner. 379 pp. $3.75 net. 


Miscellaneous. 


Fish, Carl Russell. Relations of Archeology 
and History. Madison, Wis.: State Hist. 
Soc., Wis. 146-152 pp. 15 cents, 

Muir. Ramsay. A New School Atlas of 
Modern History. 48 plates, containing 
120 colored maps and diagrams, ete. New 
York: Holt. $1.25 net. 


Biography. 

Buchanan, James. Works of James Bu- 
chanan, Ed. by John Bassett Moore. In 
12 vols. Vol. 12. Lippincott. $5.00 net. 

Emerson, Rev. Jos. Diary Kept by the Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, of Pepperel, Mass., Au- 


gust 1, 1748, to April 9, 1749. Boston: 
Ss. A. Green. 23 pp. 35 cents. 

Elliot, Arthur D. The Life of George 
Joachim Goschen, 1831-1907. In 2 vous, 
Longmans. 321, 300 pp. $7.00 nei, 

Fox, Fontaine T. A Study in Alexander 
Hamilton, Washington, D. C.: Neale. 
171 pp. $1.00. 

Key-Smith, F. 8. Francis Scott Key. 
Washington, D. C.: Key-Smith & Co. 
104 pp. 75 cents. 

lee, Richard H. The Letters of Richard 
H. Lee. Collected and ed. by J. C. Bal- 
lagh. Vol. 1, 1762-1778. Macmillan. 27 
+467 pp. $2.50 net. 

Boyle. John R. The Making of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Cunningham, Jos. O. Some Recollections 
of Abraham Lincoln, Urbana, IL: J. 0. 
Cunningham. 20 pp. (Priv. pr.) 

Lambert, Wm. H. The Faith of Abraham 
Lincoln. Philadelphia: Sunday School 
Times. 32 pp. 35 cents. 

Stackhouse, Asa M. Col. Timothy Matlack. 
A paper read before Gloucester County 
(N. J.) Hist. Soc. Moorestown, N. J.; 
E. R. Stackhouse. 105 pp. $1.00. 

Rose, John Holland. William Pitt and the 
National Revival. Maemillan, 655 _ pp. 
$6.00 net. 

Smith, Joseph. A Brief History of Joseph 
Smith, the Prophet, by Himself. Salt 
Lake City, Utah: Desert Sunday School 
Union. 63 pp. 25 cents, 

Government and Politics. 

Drage, G. Imperial Organization of Trade. 
New York: Dutton. 374 pp. $3.50 net. 

Fairlie, John A. Report on Taxation and 
Revenue System of Illinois. Urbana, IIL: 
Special Tax Comm. 154-255 pp. Gratis. 
Kennan, Kossuth K. Income Taxation, 
Methods and Results in Various Coun- 
tries. Milwaukee: K. K. Kennan, Wells 
Bldg. 347 pp. $3.50. 

Leseohier. Don Divance. The Knights of 
St. Crispin, 1867-1874. A study in 
trades unionism. Univ. of Wis. Bulletin. 
Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wis. 101 pp. 
50 cents, 

Municipal Government. Finding List of 
Books on Municipal "Government. Seattle, 
Wash.: Public Library. Gratis. 

North Carolina. Constitution of State of. 
Annotated. Raleigh, N. C.: Edwards & 
Boughton, Pr. $3.75. 

Parsons, Frank. Legal Doctrine and Social 
Progress. New York: Huebsch. 219 pp. 
$1.50 net. 

Spargo, John. Sidelights on Contemporary 
Socialism. New York: Huebsch. 154 
pp- $1.00. 


Convenience in Form 


isa pronounced feature of the Series of 


McKinley Outline Maps 


They are sold in bulk in packages of 
one hundred where large quantities are 


They are furnished in stout manilla 
envelopes containing any desired assort- 
ment of any number of maps. 

They are bound in Atlas and note- 
book form for several periods of history. 

Special atlases or notebooks are made 
to order for schools and colleges. 


Write for price-list to 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘* Samples Cheerfully Furnished.”’ 
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Imdex to The lilistory Teacher's Magazime 


Vol. II., September, 1910 to June, 1911. 


Abbott, Frank Frost, Society and Politics 
in Ancient Rome, reviewed by N. P. 
Viachos. 


' Adams, Victoria A., review of Tucker, Life 


in the Roman World, 141; of Gardiner, 
Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, 189; 
summer school at Oxford, 202; review of 
Hawes, Crete the Forerunner of Greece, 
212; of Gardiner, Six Greek Sculptors, 
230. 

Aids to the Teaching of History, History 
Time Chart, 3; Illustrative Material, 32; 
The Collection of, 82; Pictures in History 
Classes, 177, 181; List of Collection of, 
185, 205; Use of the Textbook, 219; Use 
of the Notebook, 227; Use of Outside 
Reading, 227. 

Allen, J. W., The Place of History in Edu- 
eation, reviewed, 189. 

Allen, William H., Making History for His- 
tory Teachers, 18; Recording History for 
History Teachers, 44, 60; The Teaching 
of Citizenship, 90; Civic Education 
Through Publie Schools, 158. 

American Government and Politics, by C. A. 
Beard, reviewed, 61. 

American Historical Association, Indian- 
apolis meetings, December, 1910, 81, 109, 
137; committees of, 136, 184. 

American History in the Secondary Schools, 
13, 84, 107, 132, 160. 

American Political Science Association, 93, 
113. 

American Revolution, 64. 

Ancient History in the Secondary School, 
16, 39, 85, 106, 130, 161. 

Andrews, Arthur I., Concerning the collec- 
tion of aids to the visualization of his- 
tory, 82. 

Andrews, Arthur I., editor, Aids to the 
Teaching of History, 185, 205. 

Andrews, Charles M., The Doctor’s Disserta- 
tion in Modern European History, 173. 
Andrews, C. M., Gambrill, M., and Tall, 
L. L., A Bibliography of History for 
Schools and Libraries, reviewed, 45, 89. 

Answers to Inquiries, 71. 

Associations of History Teachers, List of, 
22, 112. 

Avery, E. M., History of the United States 
and Its People, Vol. VII, reviewed, 189. 


Baikie, James, The Sea Kings of Crete, re- 
viewed, 116. 

Bangs, Mary R., Jeanne D’Arc, reviewed, 
167. 

Barfield, T. C., Longmans’ Historical Mlus- 
trations, reviewed, 189. 193, 215. 

Beard, Charles A., American Government 
and Politics, reviewed, 61. 

Behm, Blanche, A History of Some French 
Kings, reviewed, 231. 

Benjamin, Gilbert Gliddings, New Ideas of 
History, 27. 

Bibliography; of History for Schools and 
Libraries, 45; Writings on American His- 
tory, 1908, 46; North Central History 
Teachers’ Association for 1910, 46; of 
History and Civics, 89, 116, 140, 166, 189, 
212. 

Biographical Story of the Constitution, 
The, by E. G. Elliott, reviewed by E. 
Dawson, 20. 

Board, Ratings in History in 1910, 93. 


Bogart, E. L., Economic History of the 
United States, reviewed, 162. 


Boone, Daniel, Life of, made the basis of a 
Fifth Grade Lesson, 53. 


Bowdoin College, History Work at, 126. 


Bracq, Jean Charlemagne, France under the 
Republic, reviewed, 140. 


British Museum, Admission of readers, 71. 


Bruce-Forrest, E., The Use of a History 
Time-Chart, 3. 


Bruce, H. Addington, Daniel Boone and the 
Wilderness Road, 140. 


Budget Exhibit in New York City, 18, 60. 

California History Teachers, 23, 137. 

Cannon, Henry L., The History Training 
Course at Leland Stanford University, 
30; Reading References for English His- 
tory, reviewed, 89, 224; Periodical Litera- 
ture, 19, 43, 70, 91, 117, 139, 157, 184, 
214. 


Chase, Wayland J., Introductory Courses in 
University of Wisconsin, 4; editor of 
Bibliography of History and Civics, 89, 
116, 140, 166, 189, 212, 230; review of 
Andrews, Gambrill and Tall, Bibliography 
of History, 89; of Keatinge, Teaching of 
History, 89; of Seward, Note-Taking, 
116; of Jenks, When America Became a 
Nation, 141; of Clay. Henry Clay, 141; 
of Elliott, Biographical Story of the Con- 
stitution, 166; Ford, George Washington, 
166; review of Swift, Benjamin Franklin, 
166; of Hale, William H. Seward, 166; 
of Avery, History of the United States, 
Vol. VII, 189; of Allen, Place of History 
in Education, 189; of Corman, Industrial 
History of United States, 230; of Villard, 
John Brown, 231; of “ History Making,” 
231. 

Cheyney, Edward P.. What Is History? 75; 
review of Fisher’s F. W. Maitland, 223. 

Childs, Mary L., One Way to Teach Civics, 
58. 

Church in the Middle Ages, 41. 

Cimon, Age of, 65. 


Cincinnati, O., Local History in the Public 
Schools of, 152. 


Civil Government, Course in Civics for the 
Grades, 56; One Way to Teach Civics, 
58; New Books on, 61; New England 
Syllabus on, 62; The Teaching of Citizen- 
ship, 90; Kaye’s Readings in, 95; the 
New Problem in the Teaching of, 154; 
Civic Education, 158. 

Clay. Thomas Hart, Henry Clay, reviewed, 
141. 

College Entrance Examination Board, 
papers in history for June, 1910, 10; 


Colleges, Work in History in, Introductory 
Courses in University of Wisconsin, 4; 
At Leland Stanford, 29; How to Conduct 
a Lecture Course, 52; Seminar Method in 
Modern European History, 79; How to 
Use a Syllabus, 99; Dartmouth College 
Course, 99; New Standard of College 
Training, 126; History Work at Bowdoin 
College, 126; The Doctor’s Dissertation in 
Modern European History, 173. 

Colonization, Beginnings of American, 107. 

Colorado History Teachers, 112. 


Cannon, Katherine, The Industrial History 
of the United States, reviewed, 230. 

Committee of Five of American Historical 
Association upon the Teaching of His- 
tory in Secondary Schools, 103, 181. 


Committee of Seven, Comment upon report 
of, 103, 181. 


Community and the Citizen, The, by A. W. 
Dunn, reviewed, 61. 


Confederate States, Flag of, 71. 


Construction Work in the Teaching of His- 
tory, by L. L. Tall, 34, 87. 

Coulomb,. Charles <A., Answers to In- 
quiries, 71; Recent Historical Publica- 
tions, 118, 142, 165, 190, 215, 233; review 
of Cannon’s Reading References for Eng- 
lish History, 224. 

Cushing, Walter H., Editor of Reports from 
the Historical Field, 22, 46, 67, 92, 117, 
136, 164, 184, 213, 226. 


Dana, J. C., Pictures and Maps in History 
Teaching. 

Davis, W. S., Influence of Wealth in Im- 
perial Rome, reviewed, 166. 

Dawson, Edgar, Review of Elliott’s Bio- 
graphical Story of the Constitution, 20; 
Origin of the American Whig Party, 160; 
reviews of new political science texts, 
162; Preparation of the High School 
Teacher of History, 197. 

Diocletian, Palace of, at Spalato, 44. 
Dunn, Arthur W., The Community and the 
Citizen, reviewed by H. R. Tucker, 61. 
Dynes, Sarah A., The Teacher’s Preparation 
for Introducing Daniel Boone to Fifth 
Grade Pupils, 53; Interpretation a Func- 

tion of the History Teacher, 134. 


Economics, The Teaching of, 94, 164. 

Edwards, Haven W., Preparation of the 
High School History Teacher, 5; review 
of Bogart, Economie History of the 
United States, 162. 

Elementary History, Materials for a Les- 
son upon Indian Treaties, 11; review of 
Formann’s School History, 21; Construc- 
tion work in, 34; Preparation for the 
Teaching of Boone’s Life, 53; Construc- 
tion Work, 87; Interpretation a Function 
of the History Teacher, 134; Prepara- 
tion of Teachers for, 200. 

Elliott, Edward G., Biographical Story of 
the Constitution, reviewed, 20, 166. 

England, History Teaching in, by E. Bruce- 
Forrest, 47. 

English History, and the Present Crisis, 
by R. W. Kelsey, 105; in the Secondary 
Schools, 14. 63, 83, 107, 131; Why We in 
America Study, 14. 

European History, in the Secondary School, 
15, 41, 128; The Doctor’s Dissertation in, 
173. 

Examination Papers in History, set by Col- 
lege Entrance Board in June, 1910, 10. 


Farrand, Max, The Records of the Conven- 
tion of 1787, reviewed, 225. 

Finland and Russia, 222. 

Fisher, H. A. L., Frederick William Mait- 
land, reviewed, 223. 

Flag of the Confederate States, 71. 

Fling, Fred Morrow, Possibilities of Semi- 
nar Method in Modern European History, 
79; Source-Book of Greek History, 
quoted, 179. 

Ford, Worthington C., George Washington, 
reviewed, 166. 

Foreman, S. E., A History of the United 
States for Schools, reviewed, 21. 


Fort Creveceur. Used as a basis for con- 
struction work, 34. 

Foster, Herbert D., How to Use a Syllabus 
in College, 99. 
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French Alliance in American Revolution, 
64. 

Frothingham, A. L., Roman Cities of Italy 
and Dalmatia, 44. 

Frothirigham, Richard, Rise of the Repub- 
lic of the United States, reviewed. 140. 


Gardiner, E. Norman, Greek Athletic 
Sports and Festivals, reviewed, 189. 

Gardner, Ernest A., Six Greek Sculptors, 
reviewed, 230. 

Garner. James W., Introduction to Political 
Science, reviewed, 163. 

Geiser, Karl F., review of Ostrogorski, 
Democracy and the Party System in the 
United States, 116. 

Gettell, Raymond G., Introduction to Politi- 
cal Science, reviewed. 163. 

Geography, Historical, how to teach, 13. 

Gheusi, P. B., Gambetta, Life and Letters, 
reviewed, 167. 

Gillett, A. D. S., The New Problem in 
Civics Teaching, 154. 

Gilliat, Edward, Heroes of the Elizabethan 
Age, reviewed, 232. 

Goodwin, Frank P., Local History in Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, 152. 

Graves, Frank P., A History of Education 
during the Middle Ages, reviewed, 116. 

Great Britain, political situation in, 159. 

Griffin, Grace G., Writings on American 
History, 1908, reviewed, 46. 

Guitteau, William B., author of new civics 
text, 163. 

Gwatkin, H. M., How. to Conduct a Lecture 
Course in History, 52. 


Haeseler, Louise H., Illustrative Material 
and Its Uses, 32. 

Hale. E. E. Jr., William H. Seward, re- 
viewed, 166. 

Hallowell, Harold A., The (English) His- 
torical Association, 114, 

Harnack, Adolph, Monasticism, reviewed, 
232. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell, The Teaching of 
Slavery, 51. 

Hassall, Arthur, European History Chrono- 
logically arranged, reviewed, 232. 


Haynes, John, The Teaching of Recent His- 
tory, 18; National Affairs of the United 
States, 36, 66; New International Year 
Book for 1909, 68; the November elec- 
tions, 92; Japan and Korea, 127; Great 
Britain, 159; India, 160; Portugal, Russia 
and Finland, 222. 


Hazen, Charles D., Europe since 1815, re- 
viewed, 140. 

High Schools; Preparation for teachers in, 
5, 197. 

Hill, Frederic S., The Romance of the Amer- 
ican Navy, reviewed, 230. . 

Historical Association, The (English), by 
H. A. Hallowell, 114; fifth annual meet- 
ing. 135. 


History; in the Grades. See Elementary 
History; Ratings in, at 1910 examina- 
tions of the College Entrance Board, 93; 
Training Course at Leland Stanford, by 
H. L. Cannon, 30; What is, 75. 


Hole, Charles, A Manual of English Church 
History, reviewed, 232. 

Hollings, Mary A., Europe in Renaissance 
and Reformation, reviewed, 89. 


Hohn, Erich, Eugenie, Empress of the 
French, reviewed, 231. 


Holy Roman Empire, 41. 


Hyde, William de Witt. New Standard of 
College Teaching, 126. 


Illustrative Material and Its Uses, by L. H. 
Haeseler, 32; see also Aids to the Teach- 
ing of History. 

India, present situation in, 160. 

Indian Treaties, Materials for an elemen- 
tary history lesson upon, 11; description 
of, 17. 

Indiana, History Teachers in, 23, 226. 


Japan and Korea, 127. 

Jane, L. Cecil, From Metternich to Bis- 
marck, reviewed, 167. 

Jenks, Tudor, When America Became a Na- 
tion, reviewed, 141. 

Jewett, Sophie, God’s Troubadour, reviewed, 
166. 

Johnson, Allen, History Work at Bowdoin 
College, 126. 

Johnston, R. M., editor, The Corsican, re- 
viewed, 141. 


Kansas History Teachers, 92. 

Kaye, Percy L., Readings in Civil Govern- 
ment, reviewed, 95. 

Keatinge, M. W., Studies in the Teaching 
of History, reviewed, 89. 

Kelsey, Rayner W., English History and the 
Present Crisis, 105. 

Knowlton, Daniel C., The Fall of the Old 
Roman Empire and Rise of the New, 15; 
The First Week in the Ancient History 
Class, 16; Suggestions for Teachers of 
Ancient History, 39; The Restoration of 
Empire and of Church, 41; After the Per- 
sian War, 65; An Athenian Assembly, 
85; The Rise of Macedon, 106; The age 
of Louis XIV, 128; The Struggle between 
Plebeians and Patricans, 130; The Roman 
Revolution, 133-27 B. C., 161. 

Korea and Japan, 127. 

Kriehbiel, Edward B., Introductory Courses 
at Leland Stanford Jr. University, 29. 

Kulturgeschichte, 28. 

Larson, Laurence M., review of Cannon, 
Reading References for English History, 
89; of Oman, England before the Norman 
Conquest, 89; of Ward and Waller, Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, IV, 
116; of Barfield, Historical Illustrations, 
189; of Gilliat, Heroes of the Elizabethan 
Age, 232; of Hole, Manual of English 
Church History, 232. 


Lea, Henry C.. memorial meeting for, 136. 

Lecture Course in History, 52. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University, History 
Courses in, by E. B. Kriehbiel and H. L. 
Cannon, 29. 

Libraries, Use of for reference work, 125. 

Local History, The Teaching of, 69; Ohio 
Valley, 147; in Cincinnati schools, 152; 
Is State History Worth While? 156. 

Lodge, Eleanor C., The End of the Middle 
Age, reviewed, 89. 

Louis XIV, Secondary School lesson upon, 
128. 

Lucey, M. H., Causes of Dispute between 
the Stuart Kings and Parliament, 131. 
Maitland, Frederick William, Life of, by 

H. A. L. Fisher, reviewed, 223. 

May First Club, 68, 226. 

Medley, D. J., The Church and the Empire, 
reviewed, 189. 

Middle States and Maryland Association 
of History Teachers, 184. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
213. 

Missouri History Teachers, 68, 113, 138; 


The Teaching of History in the High 
Schools of, 138. 


Models, Historical, 87. 


Modern European History, Seminar Meth- 
ods in, 79. 

Municipal Research, Bureau of, 18, 44, 60, 
158, 214. 


National Education Association, Boston 
Meeting, 22. 


New England History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 22, 62, 67, 94. 112, 136, 184, 185, 
205, 214, 227. 

New Ideas of History, by G. G. Benjamin, 
27. 

New York History Syllabus, 68. 

New York (N. Y.) History Conference, 67, 
114, 213. 

North Central History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 184, 213. 


Ohio Valley in American History, by F. J. 
Turner, 147. 


Ohio History Teachers, 112. 


Oman, Charles, England before the Norman 
Conquest, reviewed, 89. 
Ostrogorski, M. I., Democracy and the Party 


System in the United States, reviewed, 
116. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 67, 113, 184, 214. 
Panama in 1855, 59. 


Paxson, Frederic L., The Last American 
Frontier, reviewed, 231. 

Payne, Frederick H., The Tariff of 1816, 
132, 

Periodical Literature, edited by H. L. Can- 
non, 19, 43, 70, 91, 117, 139, 157, 184, 214. 

Perkins, Clarence, review of Lodge, End of 
Middle Ages, 89; of Hollings, Europe in 
Renaissance and Reformation, 89; of 
Graves, History of Education during the 
Middle Ages, 116; Reference Work in 
High School History Courses, 123; review 
of Bracq, France under the Republic, 140; 
of Hazen, Europe since 1815; 140; of 
Johnston, The Corsican, 141; of Jewett, 
God’s Troubadour, 166; of Warwick, Na- 
poleon, 166; of Jane, From Metternich to 
Bismarck, 167; of Bangs, Jeanne D’Are, 
167; of Gheusi, Gambetta, 167; of Medley, 
The Church and Empire, 189; of Acton, 
Lectures on the French Revolution, 212; 
of Hohn, Eugenie, 231; Behm, History of 
Some French Kings, 232; of Harnack, 
Monasticism, 232; of Schmidt, Charle- 
magne, 232; of Hassall, European History 
Chronologically Arranged, 232; of Wur- 
dig. Prince Eugene, 232. 

Pictures; in History Classes, by Lillian W. 
Thompson, 177, 180. 

Polk, James K., The Diary of, 115. 

Portugal, Revolution in, 222. 

Pray, Carl E., review of Bruce Daniel 
Boone, 140; of Frothingham, The Rise of 
the Republic, 141; of Hill, Romance of 
American Navy, 230; of Spears, American 
Merchant Marine, 230; of Paxson, Last 
American Frontier, 231. 

Preparation of History Teachers, 5. 


Publications, Recent Historical listed by 
C. A, Coulomb, 118, 142, 165, 190, 215. 


Recent History, The Teaching of, by John 
Haynes, 18; National Affairs of the 
United Saates, 36, 66; The November 
Elections, 92; Japan and Korea, 127; 
Great Britain, 159; India, 160; Portugal, 
Russia and Finland, 222. 

Recording History for History Teachers, by 
W. H. Allen, 44, 60, 158. 


Reich, Emil, death of, 112. 


Reference Work in High School History 
Courses, by Clarence Perkins, 123. 

Religious Liberty, Growth of, in America, 
by A. M. Wolfson, 38. 
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rts from the Historical Field, 22, 46, 
67, 92, 117, 136, 164, 184, 213, 226. 


Riggs, Sara M., Preparation for the History 
Teacher in the Grades, 200. 


Riley, Franklin L., Teachers’ Handbook of 
Mississippi History, 69; Is State History 
Worth While? 156. 

Roman Empire, Fall of, 15. 

Russia and Finland, 222. 


— Ferdinand, Charlemagne, reviewed, 

Science, Importance of a Knowledge of, 7. 

Seattle, Wash., History Teachers, 92, 164. 

Sellery, George C., The Use of the Text- 
Book, 219. 

Secondary Schools, History in, 13-17, 38- 
42, 63-65, 82-86, 103, 106-108, 123, 128- 
133, 138, 160-162. 181-183. 

Seminar Method, Possibilities of, in Modern 
European History, by F. M. Fling, 79. 

Seward, S. S., Note-Taking, reviewed, 116. 


Shong, A. C., Course in Civies for the 
Grades, 56. 

Sites and Monuments, Historical, 92. 

Slavery, The Teaching of, by A. B. Hart, 51. 

Smith, Godwin, 43, 47. 


Society and Politics in Ancient Rome, by 
F. F. Abbott, reviewed by N. P. Viachos, 
21. 


Sources, Use of, 83. 
South Dakota History Teachers, 112. 


Spears, John R., Story of the American 
Merchant Marine, reviewed, 230. 


State History, Is It Worth While. 156. 


Sullivan, James, Suggested Changes in the 
Course of Study in Secondary Schools, 
103. 


Summer Schools, 1911, History in, 202. 


Supplementary Readings, Otis’s Colonial 
Series, reviewed, 95. 

Swift, Lindsay, Benjamin Franklin, re- 
viewed, 166. 

Syllabi, History, 62, 68, 69; How to Use in 
College, 99; List of Recent, 102; Criti- 
cism of, 114. 


Tall, Lida Lee, Construction Work in the 
Teaching of History, 34, 87. 


Tariff, of 1816, a type lesson upon, 132. 

Tea, Ships in 1773, 88. 

Teachers of History, preparation of, 197, 
200. 

Text-Book, The Use of, by George C. Sel- 
lery, 219. 

Thompson, Lillian W., Pictures in History 
Classes, 177. 

Time-Chart, The Use of a History, by E. 
Bruce-Forrest, 3. 

Training of Teachers, 184, 197, 200. 

Tucker, H. R., Review by, 61. 

Tucker, T. G., Life in the Roman World of 
Nero and St. Paul, reviewed, 141. 


Turner, Frederick Jackson, The Ohio Valley 
in American History, 147. 


University Extension Courses, 67. 


Vases, Greek, 169, 181, 183. 


Villard, Oswald G., John Brown, 1800-1859, 
reviewed, 231. 

Violette, E. M., The Teaching of History in 
the High Schools of Missouri, 138. 

Visualization of History. See aids to the 
Teaching of History. 

Viachos, N. P., Review of Abbott’s Society 
and Politics in Ancient Rome, 21. 


Ward, A. W., and Waller, A. R., The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, Vol. 
IV, reviewed, 116. 

Warwick, Charles F., Napoleon and the End 
of the French Revolution, reviewed, 166. 
Westermann, William L., review of Baikie, 
Sea Kings of Crete, 116; review of Davis, 
Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome, 
166; of Petrie, Arts and Crafts of An- 

cient Egypt, 212. 

What is History? by E, P. Cheyney, 75. 

Wisconsin, History Teachers, 68, 93; Uni- 
versity oi, Introductory Courses in, by 
W. J. Chase, 4. 

Wolfson, A. M., The Growth of Religious 
Liberty in America, 38; Social and Eco- 
nomic Conditions in Medieval England, 
63; The French Alliance in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, 64; The Use of Sources, 
83; Ratification of American Constitution, 
84; Beginnings of English Colonization, 
107; Geographical Basis of American His- 
tory, 13; Why We Study English His- 
tory, 14. 

Wurdig, L.. Prince Eugene, reviewed, 232. 


Year Book, American, for 1911, 112. 


| BACK NUMBERS OF 
The lblistory Teacher’s Magazime 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Bound Copies of Vol. I. (only a very few left) 
Bound Copies of Vol. II. (ready June 15, 1911) 


SEPARATE NUMBERS 
15 cents each ; 10 for One Dollar 


$4.00 prepaid 
$2.00 prepaid 


sin ; Preparation of High School Teacher of History. 


VOLUME II. 


VOLUME I. 

No. 1, September, 1909 ; containing College Teaching of History, | No.1. September, 1910 ; Use of a Time-Chart ; Courses at Wiscon- 
George B. Adams. 

No. 2. 

suppl exhausted. No. 2. 

o. 3. 

No. 4. December, 1909; weeny Syllabi, by W. L. Fleming; No. 3. 
Historical Laboratory, Wm. MacDonald. 

No.5. January, 1910; Introductory History Course at Harvard, No. 4. 
C. H. Haskins ; Has History a Practical Value, J. N. 
Bowman ; Municipal Civics. No. 5. 

No. 6. February, 1910 ; Aids to Visualization of History; Teaching 
of Contemporary History. Historical Associations. 

No. 7. March, 1910; Conference of Governors ; History Teaching | No. 6. 
in Middle West ; Vassar College Introductory Course. 

No.8. April, 1910; Historical Pageants ; University of Chicago No. 7 

Introductory Courses; College Entrance Examination | 
Board. 

No.9. May, 1910; Introductory Course at Yale; History in No. 8. 
Summer Schools. 

No. 10. June, 1910; History Pro-Seminary at Michigan ; Intro- 
dnetory Course at Columbia; Observation Work in | No. 9. 
History. 


October, 1910; New Ideas of History ; areers | at Leland 
Stanford Jr. University ; Illustrative Material. 

November, 1910; The Teaching of Civil Government ; The 
Teaching of Slavery, by A. B. Hart. 

December, 1910; What Is History, by C. P. Cheyney; 
Possibilities of Seninar Method, by F. M. Fling. 

January, 1911; How to Use a History Syllabus; List of 
Recent Syllabi; The English Constitutional Crisis ; 


February, 1911; Reference Work in History Courses ; New 
Standards of College Teaching. 

March, 1911 ; Local History and Civics ; The Ohio Valley ; 
State History ; Civic Education. 

April, 1911 ; Doctor’s Thesis in Modern History ; Aids to 
the Teaching of History,—Pictures, Maps, List of Aids ; 
Report of Committee of Five. 

May, 1911; The Training of History Teachers; History in 
the Summer Schools; Aids to the Teaching of History. 
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